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SHAKSPEARE AND HIS DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 


—_—o—— 


AS Shakspeare a phrenologist? Did 
he understand physiognomy? or by 
what means did he read character? Was he 
a seer? and were his marvelous delineations 
based on physiological influences, sometimes 
called intuitions? That he saw the relations 
of “form and function,” even without the 
rules of science, there can be no doubt. 
Phrenology, as we now understand it, had 
not been discovered when he wrote his won- 
derful dramas. Yet, how perfectly do the 
physical contours of his actors, as we in- 
stinctively perceive them, compare with their 
characters! Look for a moment at Shak- 
speare himself, with his exquisitely fine or- 
ganization, then at Falstaff and Dogberry, 
with their swaggering coarseness and super- 
fluous adipose! The marvel of these wonder- 
fu! portraits is in the fact that they illustrate 
life to the letter. We can almost see the 
pompous Falstaff, strutting about bar-rooms, 
boasting of how much beer and wine he can 
drink without getting drunk! And so each 
of the portraits in the groups tells its own 
story—its own character. 

Modern science more and more confirms 
the correctness of Shakspeare’s descriptions. 
Of the poet’s physical appearance there are 
so few authentic items of information extant 
that their consideration is more a source of 
aggravation than of gratification to the 
thoughtful observer of character. Even the 
portraits which are circulated as representing 
him owe much of their contour and linea- 
ment to the artist's imagination. We feel 
that there is more of realism for our consid- 
eration of Shakspeare’s mental organization 
in his dramatic conceptions, and here and 
there we grasp peculiarities of temperament 
and disposition and intellect which seem 
to bear the impress of his own personality— 
to be portraitures reflecting his own individ- 
uality. For instance, we are disposed to ac- 





cept Hamlet as in many respects resembling 
Shakspeare. There is such a warmth of 
manner, such a deep human philosophy, and 
such grandeur of soul, illumining even the 
errors and blemishes which show the human 
side of the character, that we feel that 
Shakspeare identified himself designedly or 
unconsciously with this great creation, and 
made Hamlet to think and act and speak as 
Shakspeare would have done in such a line 
of circumstances as those which compassed 
the “ Prince of Denmark.” 

The poet and the painter unite in attribut- 
ing to him that wealth of cerebrum which 
claims the admiration of every intelligent 
eye, and that fineness of organic quality 
which is all the phrenologist would ask to 
invest him with the mental greatness which 
was, indeed, his. Ideal power, exhaustless 
source of original conception, clear and dis- 
tinct discrimination of the different phases 
of character which distinguish men, judg- 
ment, method, power of expression, and 
nicety of adjustment—all were his, and shine 
out from éven such a portrait as ours. We 
can not conceive of a harsh, rigorous, peevish, 
exacting, overbearing, grasping man under 
this guise. No, the indications are those of 
mildness, forbearance, toleration, generosity, 
and social good-nature. Such a man, how- 
ever, must have lived far above the multitude 
that surrounded him, and as a natural result 
lived unappreciated by it. In the depth of 
his profound nature he dwelt alone, and the 
very few, probably Jonson was one, who dis- 
cerned his genius did not fully comprehend 
its breadth. Hence it is that after genera- 
tions lament the want of a satisfactory ac- 
count of his life and character, while they 
extol his greatness. 

It is not our purpose at this time to make 


more than a brief mention of Shakspeare’s 
career, such as we find it in the best authori- 
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ties, the article being more particularly de- 
voted to some consideration of the more 
conspicuous characters represented in his 
works. 

William Shakspeare was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, in Warwickshire, on the 23d of 
April, 1564, as is generally believed. The 
parish register shows, at any rate, that his 
baptism took place three days after that 
date. His father, John Shakspeare, was a 
farmer. His mother, whose former name was 
Mary Arden, came of a more distinguished 
origin. She was of an old and honorable 
Warwickshire family. William was the third 
child of eight. 

It is likely that he received his education 
almost entirely at the Free Grammar School 
at Stratford. How much niental training 
this amounted to remains a subject of doubt 
and controversy, like most of the other mat- 
ters relating to Shakspeare’s life. We are 
told that he was about fourteen years of age 
when he left school, and that he served for a 
time as apprentice to a butcher. We are told 
also that for some years he undertook the 
part of a young schoolmaster. 

His marriage to Anne Hathaway, of Shot- 
tery, a village a mile or so from Stratford, 
occurred when he was about nineteen, Anne 
being some eight years older. From this 
union three children were born, two girls 
and a buy. The latter, whose name has sur- 
vived to us, Hamnet, died in his twelfth 
year. It wasin the year 1586, as nearly as 
can be made out, that Shakspeare left Strat- 
ford and went to London. Tradition asserts 
that his reason for. this departure was based 
upon a mishap, or, rather, an imprudence, 
which consisted in this: that Shakspeare, 
while out on a nocturnal poaching expedi- 
tion, in the deer park of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, was apprehended by the keep- 
ers, shut up all night, and arraigned next 
morning before Sir Thomas, who exercised 
the functions of Justice of the Peace for that 
neighborhood. 

The penalty attached to his imprudent sport 
is not known. Whatever it was, it seems to 
have led him to avenge himself by circulating 
shortly afterward a tantalizing ballad to the 
good Justice’s “eyebrow.” A further prose- 
cution, threatened on account of this irrever- 
ence, appears to have determined Shakspeare 





to set out for London. It seems safe to 
assume that soon’after arriving in London he 
sought employment at the theaters, and prob- 
ably was engaged to-perform some subordi- 
nate service in connection with one. Very 
speedily we hear of him as a man of some note 
—at once dramatist, actor, and shareholder in 
Black Friar’s Theater. As an actor he does 
not appear to have taken eminent rank ; as a 
dramatist, however, his great talents were 
speedily recognized, and it was not Jong be- 
fore he won the very foremost rank among 
the writers for the stage of his time. 

According to all the accounts, Shakspeare 
also showed himself a man of shrewd busi- 
ness ability, and from the profits of his 
theatrical enterprises and the gains of author- 
ship he rapidly accumulated a comfortable 
fortune. 

He made Stratford his home, purchasing 
there a house and landed property. It seems 
certain that previous to 1613 he had ceased 
to reside in London, and had established him- 
self at Stratford. “Of his last years, further 
than that they lapsed peacefully in honor, in 
the exercise of a liberal and kindly hospi- 
tality, nearly nothing is known. There is 
evidence of his having more or less occupied 
himself in agricultural pursuits, and good 
reason to believe that, though withdrawn 
from other active concernment with the stage, 
he still continued to write for it.” 

He died on his fifty-third birthday, 1616. 

To discourse at this time of the genius of 
Shakspeare would be only to promulgate com- 
mon places, The lofty eulogy of Dryden— 
“ He was a man who, of all the modern and, 
perhaps, ancient poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul” —is generally 
accepted by those who are conversant with 
his writings. 

The first collected edition of his dramas 
was issued in 1623, by Heminge & Condell, 
his co-proprietors in the Black Friar’s and 
Globe Theaters. The second edition followed 
in 1632; the third in 1664, and the fourth 
twenty-one years later. In 1709 appeared 
the edition of Rowe, with a sketch of the 
poet’s life. The numerous editions which 
have been published since that time, and the 
many discussions of Shakspeare’s life and 
character which have appeared, it would be 
almost impossible to notice in detail. 
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As a dramatist he is regarded without a | discern of the character of its possessor save 
peer. Asa poet, in his special department, | by analogy. So truly is Shakspeare, as an in- 


there are but one or two names which may 
be mentioned in comparison with his. - 

His works, in length and breadth, consti- 
tute a treasury of practical wisdom on matters 
of human interest such as no other writer has 
bequeathed to the world. 





The saying, “It takes all sorts of people to 
make up the world,” is well exemplified in 
the assembly of real and ideal heads now be- 
fore us—ideal, most of them, as regards their 
personal identity—but all real in their repre- 
sentative capacity, for scarce a type or passion 
incidental to the human race but has been por- 
trayed by the hand of the great master of 
dramatic art. What varied and contrary 
phases of human character and emotion are 
here depicted, and with what rare fidelity to 
nature! Surely, if “ variety is charming,” we 
have an abundance of it here. 

And what a field for contrast is afforded in 
these two groups before us. Comparisons may 
be “odious,” but contrasts carefully and ana- 
lytically drawn are both interesting and in- 
structive. ‘Contrast, for instance, the central 
figure of each group—the wizard, whose magic 
pen has evoked all these varied and wonderful 
creations, and the character that figures so ex- 
tensively in several of his plays—Shakspeare 
and Falstaff. The latter, a vain, consequential 
braggart, a sensualist, living in and for the 
physical world alone, thoroughly taken up with 
a sense of his own importance and corporeal 
well-being, 2 very real character, a strongly 
self-asserting personality. What a bold fore- 
ground does this Falstaff constitute for Shaks- 


of true genius, is so entirely self-lorgetful, so 
modestly retiring into the dim background of 
obscurity, that he seems less real to us than any 
of his creations. Perhaps there is no other Eng- 
lish writer of whom it can be said, as of Shaks- 
peare, that, while stamping every line with his 
unmistakable individuality, he has nowhere re- 
vealed to us aught of his personality. Even 


sight altogether of “ Mr. Milton,” but we may 
search in vain throughout his voluminous writ- 
ings for the slightest glimpse of “ Mr. Shaks- 
peure.” We see, indeed, the mystic hand that 
traces these wondrous living characters upon 
the mural expanse of our conscious apprehen- 
sion, but no definite outline beside them can we 








dividual, lost sight of behind the luminous 
cloud of his own creations, that some have 
even gone so far as to deny his existence alto- 
gether, and to bestow his well-earned honors 
upon others. And, indeed, it seems easier to 
believe that Falstaff drank and blustered ; that 
Romeo and Juliet loved and suffered; that 
Shylock and Othello nursed the black demons 
of jealousy and revenge; that Lear howled in 
impotent frenzy to the tempest, only less mad 
than he; or even that Puck performed his mis- 
chievous antics, and that Titania came under 
the influence of an infatuation which has not 
been without its parallel on many real occasions 
in these later times, than that Shakspeare 
actually lived and wrote. Perhaps of all his 
characters he most resembles, in the atmos- 
phere of mystery that surrounds him, and the 
quiet dignity with which he exercises his magi- 
cal art, the wondrously-gifted Prospero. Like 
him, he has spirits to do his bidding; like him, 
he can rouse or allay at pleasure the tempest of 
human emotion ; and like him, also, on retiring 
from the field of action, he has broken and 
cast away his mystic wand, and “deeper than 
ever plummet sounded,” hath he hidden his 
magical book, and whose is the hand that shall 
recover and once more wield it? 

To the right and left of “honest Jack” we 
see depicted two contrary phases of that pas- 
sion which he was never capable of feeling 
toward any one but himself. The frank, im- 
pulsive tenderness of “ love’s first dream,” the 
utmost self-surrender to the divine passion is 
exemplified in the loving, true-hearted Juliet, 
who, with Romeo, portrays the close affinity 


: : | of true love. We can almost hear her say: 
peare himself, who, with all the abstractedness | : 


Three words, dear Romeo, and good-night, indeed ; 
If that thy bent of love be honorable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
Andall my fortune at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world. 


Quite different, as may be seen at a glance, 


| is the state of affairs existing between the 
in that grandest epic poem of our Janguage, 
“Paradise Lost,” we are not permitted to lose | 


shrewish Katharine and the whimsical, self- 
willed Petruchio. There seems to be little 
enough of an “affinity” here, and the resolute 
way in which each turns the cold shoulder 
upon the other augurs but poorly for conjugal 
felicity in the future. But the shrewd Petru- 
chio knows well what he is about, and nature 
has given him the right to look for a favorable 
issue to his plans ; for when did such a nose as 
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his ever grace the countenance of any but a 
conqueror? And conqueror he is, too, his ex- 
periment, pertinaciously carried out, being 
crowned with well-deserved success. 


Baptisto. Now, by my holidame, here comes Katharine |! 

Katharine. What is your will, sir, that you send for 
me? 

Petruchio. Where is your sister, and Hortensio’s 
wife ? 


Kath. They sit conferring by the parlor fire. 

Pet. Go fetch them hither; if they deny to come, 
Swinge me them soundly forth unto their husbands; 
Away, I say, and bring them hither straight. 

[Zxit Katharine.) 

Lucentio. Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder, 

Hortensio. And so it is: I wonder what it bodes ? 

Pet. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rile, and right supremacy ; 

And, to be short, what not, that’s sweet and happy. 
So much fora good nose, with a good brain 
above to direct it! 

We have here two veritable asses’ heads, in- 
dependently of the one so obligingly set by 
Puck upon the shoulders of Bottom. No need 
now to grant the request of him who desired 
so pathetically that he might be “ writ down 
an ass,” as his expressive countenance does 
it for him after the most approved fashion. 
As for Malvolio, the vain, conceited, strutting 
steward, if he be not Darwinically and lineally 
descended from the genus “donkey,” his fea- 
tures, no less than his words and actions, do 
most woefully belie him. Who does not re- 
member his soliloquy in the garden: 

“Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once told me 
she [his mistress Olivia] did affect me ; and I have heard 
hersdif come thus near, that, should she fancy, it should 
be one of my plexion. Besides, she uses me with a 
more exalted respect than any one else that follows her. 
What should Ithinkon't? * * * 

To be Count Malvolio; * * * 

There’s example for't ; the lady of the strachy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe. * * * 

Having been three months married to her, sitting in 
my state. * * * ° 

Calling my officers about me in my branched velvet 
gown. * * * And then to have the humor of state * * * 
telling them I know my place, as I would they should 
do their’s—to ask for my kinsman, Toby,"’ etc. 


In the characters of Macbeth, Ophelia, Lear, 
Shylock, Hamlet, and Othello, we have a 
striking illustration and embodiment of that 
madness, for we can call it nothing else, which, 
however different may be its causes, however 
varied its modes of manifestation, has for its 
assured end.the dethronement, temporarily or 
forever, of reason from her proper seat, and the 
changing of man from a responsible being to 
the mere tool of extravagant impulses. In 
Macbeth it assumes more of a passive form. 
“Infirm of purpose,” he resigns himself—for 








his manhood’s sake, be it said, however, not 
without a struggle—to the guidance of insa- 
tiable ambition, on the one hand, and to a too 
easily awakened credulity on the other. Is it 
any wonder that, given over to folly, he reaps 
folly’s reward ? his distempered brain being for- 
ever haunted by the accusing specters of his 
own rash crimes. When at the banquet with 
his lords the ghost of Banquo appears to him, 
how vainly he endeavors to assume the brave 
man : 

What man dare, I dare! 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger: 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble: Or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword : 

If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 

The baby ofa girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 

Unreal mockery, hence! Why, s0; being gone, 

Iam a managain. Pray you, sit still. 

Lear betrays more of the outward and physi- 
cal appearing of madness. In him we see a 
father’s heart broken by the base ingratitude 
of his own children; and the blow which 
strikes at the citadel of life spares not that of 
reason. The stroke is violent in proportion to 
its suddenness ; and his days being henceforth 
numbered, spend themselves quickly in frantic 
and fruitless reproaches and lamentations. 

T'll tell thee—Life and Death—I am asham’d 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus— 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 

Should make thee worththem. Blasts and fogs upon 
thee! 

The untented woundings of a father’s curse 

Pierce every senseabout thee! Old, fond eyes, 

Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck you out, 

And cast you, with the waters that yon lose, 

To temper clay. Ha! is it come to this? 

Let it be so. Yet have I left a daughter 

Who, I am sure, is kind, and comfortable. 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 

She'll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shalt find 

That I'll resume the shape which thou dost think 

I have cast off forever ; thou shalt, I warrant thee. 


Hamlet and Ophelia have many points of 
resemblance. Both are delicate, sensitive or- 
ganizations; both suffer through the misdeeds 
of others. Poor Hamlet, melancholy mad, and 
Ophelia, distracted with grief, are not alto- 
gether without their prototypes in our own 
times, and therefore elicit our profoundest sym- 
pathy. Perhaps we could not better illustrate 
these two characters in one short quotation, 
such as we have room for here, than by that 
brief interview between them from which we 
take the following : 

Ophelia. My lord, I have remembrances of yours 

That I have longed long to redeliver ; 
I pray you now receive them. 
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Hamlet. No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. 

Oph. My honor’d lord, you know right well you did, 
And, with them, words of so sweet breath compos’d 
As made the things more rich; their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for, to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest ? 

Oph. My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty 

should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with honesty ? 

Ham, Aye, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, 
than the force of honesty can translate beanty 
into his likeness; this was some time a parodox, 
but now the time gives it proof. I did love you 
once, 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 


It is well that Hamlet should not marry Ophe- 
lia. The result of the union of two organiza- 
tions so delicately balanced, so similar, and so 
liable to be overthrown, could not but be dis- 
astrous to generations following. 

Shylock, permitting the intemperate spirit of 
revenge to carry him beyond all reasonable 
limits of reason and humanity, involves himself 
in a Jabyrinth of difficulty intended for another, 
thus procuring his own sudden downfall. 


Shylock. Til have my bond; speak not against my 
bond ; 
T have sworn an oath, that I will have my bond ; 
Thou call’st me dog, before thou had'st a cause ; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs ; 
The Duke shall grant me justice. Ido wonder, 
Thou naughty goaler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 
Antonio. 1 pray thee, hear me speak. 
Shylock. Tll have my bond; I will not hear thee 
speak ; 
T'll have my bond ; and, therefore, speak no more. 
I'll not be made a soft and daull-eyed fool, 
To shake the head, relent and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not; 
T'll have no speaking. I will have my bond. 
Othello, the Moor, giving way to the mad spir- 
it of jealousy, excited by his perfidious friend, 
Iago, was temporarily deranged beyond doubt. 
Mark the incoherence of this outbreak : 
. . . . . Sd om 
Sir. she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and she can weep, sir, weep ; 
And she’s obedient, as you say ; obedient— 
Very obedient. Proceed you in your tears, 
Concerning this, sir. O, well-painted passion ! 
I am commanded home: get you away; 
T'll send for you anon. Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt! 
Cassio shall have my place. And, sir, to-night, 
T do entreat, that we may sup together. 
You are welome, sir, to Cyprus. 
monkeys ! 


Goats and 





Call it what you will—ambition, avarice, jeal- 
ousy, revenge—it became madness in the end 
with each and all of them, for a deed in which 
passion rules and reason takes no part is surely 
a mad one. 

The many characters of Shakspeare’s plays 
afford no more striking contrast than that pre- 
sented by the magician Prospero and the man- 
brute Caliban. Here we see gigantic strength 
and untamable ferocity under the firm control 
of a higher nature, compelled to obey its be- 
hests, and continually kept within bounds by 
an influence, unseen, impalpable, but stronger 
than cords of steel. Is not this typical of 
the rule of the higher nature over the lower? 
of intellect over mere physical force? of mind 
over mere gross matter? What a fearful repre- 
sentation is Caliban of man as an unreclaimed 
animal! What a warning to the carnally- 
minded, the brutally-disposed, to look, well to 
their ways, lest they, in themselves or in their 
posterity, should ever sink to such a depth as 
this! Indeed, each of us has an incipient 
Calaban in his composition, and well is it 
if we have it under the firm domination of 
a master; thus, and thus only, can it be made 
to render us that service which is its proper 
province. But it is not alwaysso. As saith 
the preacher, “I have seen servants upon horses, 
and princes walking as servants upon earth.” 
Sad is the condition of the land when these 
things are so. 

But enough of details. The ambitious, im- 
perious, yet truckling Wolsey; the aristocratic 
Coriolanus; the voluptuous Cleopatra; the 
crafty, scheming, relentless Richard III.— 
half tiger and half fox; the caustic, disdainful 
Beatrice, and scarcely less sarcastic Benedick ; 
the swaggering, ignorant, boorish Dogberry ; 
the blundering, idiotic Dromeos, whose simple 
wits may well have been confounded by the 
bewildering and complex circumstances in 
which they were placed; the eloquent, pure- 
minded Isabella; the refined, modest, yet 
ingenious, Portia; the melancholy, moralizing 
Jaques, or the mirth-provoking Launce; the 
dignified, reserved, yet susceptible Olivia ; 
the guzzling, jolly Sir Toby; the gossiping, 
loose-living Merry Wives; the ardent, ad- 
venturous Rosalind ; the quaint, wise folly of 
Touchstone; the parasitic, insinuating, coward- 
ly Parolles; the simple-hearted, yet royal-born 
Perdita; the rascally, peddling pick-pocket 
Autolycus, speak for themselves more eloquent- 
ly than our pen can speak for them. And here 
we would observe that in order to illustrate 
Shakspeare effectually the artist must have an 
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extensive insight into, and appreciation of, 
human nature, and a knowledge of the garb 
which its various phases and manifestations 
assume—in other words, he must be a true 
physiognomist. Nowhere, perhaps, is there 
afforded him a more extensive field for the 
employment of all the knowledge he may pos- 
sess or can obtain upon the subject of phreno- 
logical contour and facial expression; and no- 
where is it more required, for few of these 
characters ever sat for a portrait, or left us any 
guide by which to judge of their personal ap- 
pearance, save what may be obtained through 
analogy from their words and actions. “Out 
of their own mouths” do they demonstrate 
their characters, and we shall best form onr 
conceptions of them from their living proto- 





types, of ‘which the world is full. Let him do 
his utmost, however, the artist can never ex- 
haust his subject, so endless are the modifice- 
tions of which they are susceptible, in accord- 
ance with the various impressions that they 
will produce upon different minds, or upon 
different states of the same mind. 

So they come and go, these wonderful repre- 
sentations, like visions of a dream—imaginary, 
yet real; startlingly vivid sometimes, yet with 
a shadowy vagueness; when we attempt to 
realize them as individual identities, their words 
and deeds, their varied moods and manifesta- 
tions, they but serve to “hold the mirror up to 
nature,” and demonstrate to us “ what shadows 
we are—what shadows we pursue.” 


eS 


WILL AND MIND—THEIR IDENTITY. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


ETAPHYSICIANS who do not adopt 
the phrenological basis of mental 
philosophy, are always representing the Will 
and Mind as separate and distinct entities or 
forces, acting sometimes harmoniously, and 
at other times antagonistically. The Will is 
generally presented to us in the character of 
a mental monarch, and the other mental pow- 
ers as its subordinates or subjects. One is 
the ruler of the mental domain, and the other 
the ruled; and, as usually happens between 
ruler and subjects, the one is not always ca- 
pable of holding the reins of authority suc- 
cessfully, while the other is often prone to 
disobey authority, and sometimes successful 
in acting in defiance of it. Innumerable ec- 
centricities of character and conduct are ex- 
plained on the easy but meaningless theory 
that under certain circumstances the will 
loses its control over the mind, the mind runs 
away from the will, the will fails to direct, 
the mind refuses to obey, etc. Thus the will- 
power and the mind, or the rest of the 
mind, whatever that may be, have no more 
intimate relations than two persons may 
have. 

When a person says, “ Thinks I to myself,” 
he simply means “I think;” in other words, 
that part of me which constitutes the intel- 
lectual organs recognizes objects—it is in ac- 
tion. If we are to interpret the expression 
literally, as all metaphysicians who are not 





phrenologists seem to do, we must regard 
the speaker as dual—two persons. If he 
thinks fo himself literally, how differs the 
act on his part from thinking a¢ or talking to 
another person? There must be treo of him, 
or how could one address the other? Can 
anything do anything to itself? No person, 
as such, can do anything to or in relation to 
himself only by acting in relation to some- 
thing else. No particle of matter can act on 
itself. If, therefore, will and mind agree in 
some actions—act in harmony—and disagree 
in other actions—act in opposition—thereare 
two distinct powers, one of which is capable 
of existing independent of the other. But 
it is not difficult to demonstrate that mind 
and will are ever co-existent and co-active, 
and that without the manifestation of one 
the other has no existence. 

The more we adopt the language of those 
metaphysicians and logicians who are the au- 
thors of our standard literature on this sub- 
ject, the more complicated becomes the con- 
fusion. “Ihave a mind.” What is mind ? 
and whatam I? Is mind my property or in- 
strument? Then J ought to be able to ex- 
ist without it. And so of will. But if I 
have a mind then mind is not me. I am as 
much of a puzz'e to myself as Mr. Ami was 
on seeing himself in the glass one morning, 
after his features had been disfigured by 
some meddlesome miscreant during sieep. 
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“TIfI am not Ami, then who am [?” IfI am 
not will nor mind, what am I, and what are 
they ? 

But I have a soul as well as mind. Then 
there are three of me, or of us-—a veritable 
trinity. Can I exist without them, or either 
of them? Can they, or either of them, exist 
without me? Is the soul I, or is it my pos- 
session or instrument? And if so, then 
again what am I? What am I and where 
would I be without mind or soul? 

In a lecture on “Epidemic Delusions,” 
latelys delivered in Manchester, England, by 
William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., 
this subject is presented in a light bordering 
on the ludicrous; and as Dr. Carpenter is one 
of the foremost scholars of the age, and the 
author of the largest, and, perhaps, the ablest 
work on physiology in our language, his views 
are certainly entitled to respectful consider- 
ation. From this lecture, which has been re- 
published in the Popular Science Monthly, we 
copy the introductory, as follows: 

“ Our subject to-night linksitself in such a 
decided manner to the subject in which we 
were engaged last week, and the illustra- 
tions which I shall give you are so satisfac- 
torily explained on the scientific principle 
which I endeavored then to expound to you, 
that I would spend a very few minutes in 
just going over some of the points to which 
I then particularly directed your attention. 
My object was to show you that, between 
our Mental operations and our Will there is 
something of that kind of relation which 
exists between a well-trained horse and his 
rider; that the Will—if rightly exercised in 
early infancy in directing and controlling the 
mental operations ; in directing the attention 
to the objects to which the intellect should be 
applied; in controlling and repressing emo- 
tional disturbance; restraining the feelings 
when unduly excited, and putting a check 
upon the passions—that the will in that re- 
spect has the same kind of influence over 
the mind, or ought to have, as the rider has 
upon his horse; that the powers and activi- 
ties of the mind are to a very great degree 
independent of the will; that the mind will 
go on of itself without any more than just 
the starting of the will, in the same manner 
as a horse will go on in the direction that it 
has been accustomed to go with merely the 





smallest impulse given by the voice, or the 
hand, or the heel of the rider, and every now 
and then a very slight check (if it is a well- 
trained horse) or guidance from the bridle, 
or from a touch of the spur, and will follow 
exactly the course the rider desires, but by 
its own independent power. And, again, I 
showed you that as there are occasions on 
which a horse is best left to itself, so there 
are occasions when the mind is best left to 
itself, without the direction and control of 
the will; in fact, in which the operations of 
the mind are really disturbed by being con- 
tinually checked and guided and pulled up 
by the action of the will; the result being 
really less satisfactory than when the mind, 
previously trained and disciplined in that par- 
ticular course of activity, is left to itself. I 
gave you some curious illustrations of this 
from occurrences which have taken place in 
dreaming, or in that form of dreaming 
which we call somnambulism—where a le- 
gal opinion has been given, ora mathemati- 
cal problem had been resolved, in the state of 
sleep-waking ; that is to say, the mind being 
very much in the condition of that of the 
dreamer, its action being altogether auto- 
matic, going on of itself without any direction 
or control from the will—but the bodily ac- 
tivity obeying the direction of the mind. 
And then I went on to show you that this ac- 
tivity very often takes place, and works out 
the most important results, even without our 
being conscious of any operations going on; 
and that some of these results are the best 
and most valuable to us in bringing at last to 
our conscicusness ideas which we have been 
vainly searching for—as in the case where we 
endeavored to remember something that we 
have not at first been able to retrace, and 
which has flashed into our minds in a few 
hours, or it may be a day or two afterward; 
or, again, when we have been directing our 
minds to the solution of some problem which 
we have put aside in a sort of despair, and 
yet in the course of a little time that solu- 
tion has presented itself while our minds 
have either been entirely inactive, as in sleep, 
or have been directed into some entirely dif- 
ferent channel of action, 

“ Now, like the well-trained horse, which 
will go on of itself with the smallest possible 
guidance, yet still under the complete dom- 
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ination of the rider, and will even find its 
way home when the rider can not direct it 
thither, we find that the human mind some- 
times does that which even a well-trained 
horse will do—that it runs away from the 
. guidance of its directing will: Something 
startles the horse, something gives it alarm, 
and it makes a sudden bound, and then, per- 
haps, sets off at a gallop, and the rider can 
not pull it up. This alarm often spreads 
contagiously, as it were, from one horse to 
another, as we lately saw in the ‘stampede’ 
at Aldershot. Or, again, a horse, even if 
well-trained, when he gets a new rider, some- 
times, as we say, ‘ tries it on,’ so see whether 
the horse or the rider is really the master.” 

There is hardly a single sentence in this 
long quotation that will bear a scientific 
examination. Interpreted by any scientific 
standards ever known or heard of, the words 
are mere gibberish—metaphysical flourishes 
at best. Yet we know very well what ideas 
the author meant to convey. It may be said 
that language is unimportant if it conveys 
the right ideas, But the language does not 
convey the right ideas. It expresses that 
which is absurdly untrue from first to last ; 
and if we have correct ideas on the subject 
after reading the language, it is because we 
had them before. ‘ 

“A solution has presented itself while our 
minds have been inactive.” How ridiculous! 
A solution is not an entity acting on, or going 
to the mind, but an act of the mind itself. 
How then can the mind be active when it is 
inactive? Somnambulism is called “sleep- 
waking "—a contradiction both in words and 
ideas, as would be good-bad, or healthy-sick- 
ness. It is repose of the organs of the exter- 
nal senses, but wakefulness of the mental or- 
gans—some of them at least. 

The idea that the mind ever does or can 
act automatically like a non-vitalized ma- 
chine, has no foundation in physiology or 
philosophy. What is mental action? The 
recognition of objects. If I see a “ well-train- 
ed” horse, or hear a bell, or smell a rose, or 
taste an apple, or feel a pen, the sensation in 
each case is, simply, mental recognition of the 
object ; and this is mental activity. In sleep, 
therefore, there is no mental action, so far as 
external objects are concerned—will or no 
will; and as will is an essential and insepar- 





able factor of mind, to say that the will 
“starts the mind,” simply means that the 
mind starts itself. No, it is not will that 
puts the mind in operation, but the external 
objects. The cause or occasion is without, 
but the action is within. 

Dr. Carpenter would have us understand 
that ideas are things in the sense of entities. 
He says, “ Mental activity brings to our con- 
sciousness ideas which we have been vainly 
searching for.” Here ideas are put in the 
same relation to us that food or drink is— 
something to take into our consciousness, 
just as we take victuals and drink into the 
stomach. Ideasare not substances, but actions 
—mental recognitions. If I take cognizance 
of an ubject, that act of the mind is an idea, 
The cause of that act or idea is the object. 

And then what is consciousness that ideas 
may be brought to it? Is ita place in the 
head, a special organ or portion of the brain, 
a reservoir, or something else where ideas are 
deposited? Dr. Carpenter seems to enter- 
tain the idea that education consists in put- 
ting knowledge or ideas into the mind or 
consciousness, as we put potatoes in the 
cellar, or books into the library. This is, 
indeed, the prevalent theory, but it is cer- 
tainly erroneous, Education is mental ac- 
tion in the aggregate, as an idea is a single 
mental act, or an act in relation to one thing 
or object. 

This whole subject is as plain, interpreted 
by the principles of Phrenology, as it is con- 
fused in the language of Dr. Carpenter. 
This will, as he explains it, has no existence 
except an imaginary one. Every mental or- 
gan is a will unto itself. The impulse or dis- 
position of any mental organ to act, or cause 
the bodily instruments to do something, is 
its will, and that is all there is of it. If 
the organ is powerful, the will will be strong ; 
if several organs co-operate in action, the will 
(mental action) will be stronger still; and if 


-all of the mental organs (the whole mind) 


act together, the “ will-power” will be the 
strongest the individual is capable of exer- 
cising. 

The practical point of the phrenological 
explanation is this: We have just as much 
will as we have mind. We have as many 
kinds of will as we have mental powers. 
We have strength of will in any direction 
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just to the extent that the organ of that direc- 
tion is developed and vigorous. We have it 
in our power, therefore, to increase will-power 
where deficient, and diminish it where exces- 
sive, by education and training. If one has 
too much will-power in the direction of Ac- 
quisitiveness, let him cultivate Benevolence ; 
if too much combative will, let him culti- 
vate the will of Cautiousness; if the child 
has overbalancing will in the direction of De- 
structiveness, do not educate it to shoot birds 
and torture grasshoppers, but train it to 
raise lambs and play with kittens; if the 
young man evinces too much will for tobac- 
co, keep him away from rowdy companions; 
if the young lady has a morbid propensity, 
(and will is desire and nothing else) for fash- 
ionable frivolities, keep her away from 





trashy novels. In these ways the better nature 
is developed, the evil tendencies outrooted, 
and the whole character improved. 

What can the teacher do on Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s theory? If the will will not direct the 
mind, or can not, or if the mind runs away 
from the will, what is to be done about it? 
How can we educate the will as a whole, or 
the mind as a whole, sc as to restore the 
proper harmony and equilibrium? Let Dr. 
Carpenter answer if he can, The phrenolog- 
ical way is to study the will-power of each 
organ, and augment or restrain its activity 
as the integrity of the whole person demands. 

The fatal error of Dr. Carpenter, and of all 
non-phrenological physiologists, consists in 
placing the will outside of the mind, instead 
of within the mind and a part of it. 


——+0o——__ 


PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 





of the Organs. 

1, AMATIVENEss.—Connubi- 
al love, sexual affection. 

A. Coxsvueat Love.—Union 





for life. pairing instinct. 


ParenTAL Love.—Care of offepring, and all young. 

. Frrenpsaip.—Sociability, attaelhment of friends. 

. INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
Continvuity.—Application, consecutiveness. 

. VITATIVEXESs.—Love of life, tenacious existence. 

. COMBATIVENESs.—Defense, courage, intrepidity. 

. DesTructivENEss.—Executiveness, thoroughness. 

. ALIMENTIVENESs.—Appetite for food and drink. 


SAMs sew 


9. AcQUISITIVENESS.--Frugality,economy,accumulation * 


10. SecretiveNness.—Self-control, policy, reticence. 

11. CauTiovusness.—Guardedness, safety, apprehension. 
12. APPROBATIVENEss.—Love of applause and display. 
18. SeLr-Esteem.—Self-respect, dignity, independence. 
14. Fremness.—Stability, perseverance, decision. 

15. ConscrENTIOUSNESS.—Sense of right and duty. 

16. Hore.—Expectation, anticipation of fature good. 

7. SprnirvaLrry.—Intuition, prescience, faith. 

18. VENERATION.—Worship, adoration, respect. 

19. BENevoLence.—Sympathy, kindness, charity. 

20. ConstructiveNness.—Ingenuity, mechanical skill. 





21. Iprauity.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry. 

B. Sce.urmrry.—Love of the grand and vast. 

22. ImrraTion.—Copying, aptitude, adaptation. 

23. Mirtu.—Fnun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. 

24. Inpivipva.iry.—Obeervation, inquiring faculty. 

2%. Foru.—Memory of shape, looks, persons. 

26. Sizz.—Measurement of quantity and proporticn 

27. Wetcut.—Control of motion. balancing. 

28. CoLor.—Discernment, and love of color. 

29. OrnpEr.— Method, system, going by rule. 

30. CaLcuLaTion.—Mental arithmetic, enumeration. 

31. Locatrry.—Memory of place, position. 

$2. Eventvatityr.—Memory of facts, events. 

33. Time.—Telling when, time of day, dates. 

34. Tung.-—Love of music, appreciation of melody. 

85. Laneuace.—EZrpression by words and acts. 

36. Causatity.—Planning, thinking, reasoning. 

37. Compartson.—Analysis, discernment of likeness and 
C. Human Nature.—Sagacity,impressions. [unlikeness, 


; D. Suavirr.—Pleasantness, blandness, civility. 


1 
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Tue FuNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY are: 

1. The brain is the organ of mind. 

2. The size of the brain is the measure of its 
power. 

8. Education develops mental power. 

4. Temperament modifies the expression of 
mental power. 

5. The brain consists of a plurality of organs. 

The first and second propositions are proved 
by the simple fact that, throughout all ani- 
mated nature, mental capacity—the ability to 
feel and think —other circumstances being 
equal, corresponds exactly with the develop- 
ment of brain substance. Education develops 
mental power in precisely the same sense that 
exercise develops muscular power; not that 
brain and muscle are necessarily larger in 
bulk, but of better quality. 

That the quality of organization, and the pre- 
dominance of certain structures, as the brain 
and nerves, the digestive apparatus, and the 
muscular system (constituting the mental, vi- 





tal, and ‘motive temperaments), modify the 
activity and expression of the mental powers, 
are propositions so self-evident that no one 
questions them. 

The only controversy, therefore, concerns the 
last proposition ; and here a single glance at 
any human being, or any animal—any thing 
that has mind—demonstrates its truthfulness. 
No one can look in the face of a man, woman, 
child, .horse, dog, cat, rat, reptile, or even 
insect, without reading its character to some 
extent. He will determine instantly that cer- 
tain mental traits are predominant, and in 
every case the parts of the brain where phre- 
nologists locate the corresponding organs, will 
be found predominantly developed. 

The importance of Phrenology as an intel- 
ligible basis for mental philosophy for the 
training of children, the formation of charac- 
ter, the repression of morbid propensities, the 
unfolding of the higher qualities, and the regu- 
lation of our systems of education and juris- 
prudence, can hardly be over-estimated. 


—- +0 -——_ 


CO-ORDINATION OF FACULTIES. 


CHILD exhibits the simplest forms of 
ole thought, carries one idea in its mind, and 
follows that directly. As it becomes older, 
and its mind more mature, we observe the com- 
bination of several faculties in its mental pro- 
cesses. It seems to comprehend second causes. 
A dog will chase a companion or its game 
around and around a building or a field, obey- 
ing the distinct single idea that the way to over- 
take the object is to follow in its track, Ifa 
boy were chasing another boy around a barn or 
house, and fcund he was falling behind, he 
would turn and go the other way and meet his 
rival, evincing complex thought or a course of 
reasoning on the subject, resulting in the idea 
that if he went the other way, they would na- 
turally meet. 

People who have but little mental culture, 
who have not trained their minds to ‘act by the 
experience of life or by education, show sim- 
plicity in their mental action, analogous to that 
which is shown by the child. The more the 
mind is disciplined, the more it studies science 
and is trained by experience, the more the dif- 
ferent faculties co-ordinate,.and the more com- 
plex are the mental manifestations, A highly- 
organized, well-cultivated, and well-balanced 
man will bring into use, in some mental pro- 
cesses, nearly every faculty of his mental being. 








He will consider the facts through his active 
perceptives ; his experience of the past held by 
his memory will be brought in to temper his rea- 
sonings on the subject; his Cautiousness will be 
awakened in view of the real or possible dan- 
gers ; the moral qualities of the proposed action 
will be considered and duly weighed ; the rela- 
tions of the act to reputation, to respectability, 
and character will be taken into account ; all the 
social aspects of the subject will be measured 
and permitted to have their full influence in 
forming the decision ; Mirthfulness stands ready 
to detect any absurdity or liability to ridicule; 
while Friendship, Conscience, and Benevolence 
will appreciate any selfish phase connected with 
the transaction which might wound a friend or 
be unjust or unkind. 

Most readers will remember instances in 
which they are conscious of complex motives, 
in which many diffgrent considerations are 
weighed. Everybody will remember instances 
in which the proposed course of action will 
awaken thoughts like these: “ If I do this will 
it be right? will it be safe?” “ Perhaps nct.” 
“ Will it be respectable ?” “ With some it will, 
others will condemn it.” “ Does it become my 
dignity?” “Isit stooping?” “Is it manly ?” 
“Will it violate any bond of friendship ?” 
“ Will it injure my interests?” “ Will it stand 
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in the way of my prosperity ?” “ Will it be 
profitable?” A well-cultivated mind—a mind 
trained by daily life and experience, as well 
as by books and thinking, will have these 
thoughts flash instantaneously and simulta- 
neously through the mind, and the decisions 
will be clear, distinct, and positive. It is 
only a dull er uncultivated mind that has to 
meditate and pondeér as to a coutse of action. 
Take, for example, an expert driver of a team in 
a crowded thoroughfare. How rapid his men- 
tal combinations! he has to take into consid- 
eration all his surroundings, what he can do 
and can not do; how to twist through jams of 
wagons ; how to secure safety for his team and 
his vehicle. We remember riding on the box 
of an old-fashioned country stage with the 
driver. It was a frosty morning, and we ap- 
proached a place on the hillsidew here the wa- 
ter had run out of the bank and crossed over 
the road, and frozen. The other side had a 
high bank, and hardly anything to protect a 
vehicle from sliding over on that glassy ice. 
We were puzzled to know how the driver 
would cross it, without having the stage slide 
over the bank and upset. But the instant he 
saw it, be cracked his whip and yelled to his 
team, which, obeying the double injunction, 
sprang into a run, and over the ice we went 
like an arrow. As we went leisurely up the 
hill, the opposite side, he remarked: “ If I had 
driven slowly over that ice, the stage would 
have swung or slipped around, and gone over- 
board.” 

This.presence of mind, this power to form 
instantaneous judgments of complex affairs, to 
hit the right vein instantly, is one of the su- 
preme manifestations of mental life. We have 
heard of a railroad case, which is in point. A 
train was due at the station, and was to be 
switched off on to the side track, to let the down 
train pass on the same track. The up train 
was an accommodation, the down train was an 
express. It was the duty of the former to be 
clear of the latter, and ought to have been at 
the station in season for the fast train to go 
by without interruption. The switch was 
turned to guide the accommodation on to 
the side track, but that train, being late, the 
switch-tender was waiting anxiously for its 
appearance around the curve, and fearing 
that the down train would come thundering 
along, he was in a state of great anxiety. The 
late train appeared, and had almost reached the 
switch, when the express train hove in sight 
from the other way. If he had held his switch 
and let the up train pass on the side track, by 





the time the locomotive and tender had got 
fairly off the main track, the down train would 
have buried itself in the passenger cars, still 
remaining on the main track. It was his duty 
to hold the switch and let the up train pass off, 
but, seeing the difficulty, he instantly threw the 
switch back, and let the two locomotives come 
together. Ofcourse it demolished the locomo- 
tives, and that was all. It fractured the leg of 
one brakeman, beyond which there was no 
damage to persons. He violated orders. And 
did the railway company discharge him? No; 
but voted him a thousand dollars a year for 
life and kept him employed at his usual wages. 
That corporation had a soul, and that switch- 
man had a “level head.” He was fit to com- 
mand a ship or an army; was able to see all 
the consequences and decide apparently against 
himself and the company, but in favor of the 
passengers, and therefore in favor of the com- 
pany, which could easily mend the broken loco- 
motives, but could not mend the broken heads 
and mangled corpses of slaughtered passengers. 

These rare instances of eminent mental 
soundness, in men of little culture, show clear- 
ly the differences in the organic structure of 
men. 

Some of our readers may have had expe- 
riences, many of them have heard of such, in 
which the mind has acted with most marvelous 
rapidity and accuracy, in cases of drowning 
and falling. We have been informed by per- 
sons who have been under water for perhaps a 
minute and a half, and restored, in which time 
they have lived over their whole life; have 
thought of everything that pertained to their 
friends, and family, and business, in case of 
death. Their minds have swept back to their 
schooldays, reproducing thousands of interest- 
ing incidents. They have lived as much, have 
gone over as much ground mentally, in a min- 
ute, as could naturally be gone over with in a 
normal state, unexcited,in hours. We saw a 
man who had fallen sixty-one fect from the 
belfry of a church in Essex Co., Conn., and for 
a wonder was uninjured. He said, during the 
fall his mind went back to his childhood, youth, 
early manhood; went over his married life; 
considered his wife and children, and his moral 
state, and had time consciously to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of God for the future, 
during the time of falling the sixty-one feet, a 
little over a second and a half. This shows the 
rapidity of mental action—the co-ordination of 
mental faculties. 

The success of men in life depends to a great 
extent on the power of combining faculties ra- 
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pidly, without leaving out any factor, any ne- 
cessary link in the chain. When there is a dis- 
turbance in the market, some men will almost 
instantly see through the multiplex, conflicting 
conditions, and they will buy stocks or pro- 
ducts to the extent of their cash capital and 
credit, while other men will be half a day, per- 
haps three days, trembling, and studying, and 
pondering, whether to buy or to sell. The 
former is a business man, the others are mere 
plodders and should deal in staple articles 
which have little fluctuation. The power of 
choosing the best conditions in imminent emer- 
gencies, carries with it success. A military 
commander may have his plans soundly laid, 
considering his own position and that of the 
opposing forces. During the battle the opposing 
lines of both armies change, new ground is oc- 
cupied ; some brave assault breaks one of the 
lines, and throws the army into confusion; a new 
front is to be formed ; new combinations enter- 
edupon. A general, who can take all the con- 
ditions into account and act promptly thereon, 
is the one who, other things being equal, wins 
theday. Thesame is true in a thousand phases 
of daily life. The man, who can use forty facul- 
ties at once, each co-operating and supplement- 
ing the others, is the one who secures success, 
and makes himself master of affairs. 

A reader inquires if there is not some sys- 
tematic method, by which the various faculties 
of the mind can be brought into proper play 
when we wish to attain any desired end. 

The foregoing remarks may throw some light 
on the subject of the inquiry. A well-trained 
mind will put forward the first thought of a 
series, and supplement that with those which 
should follow in order tothe end. One faculty 
excites another to action. Fear excites Com- 
bativeness; Approbativeness excites Combat- 
iveness. Conscience sometimes excites Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. A series of ar- 
ticles in this JouRNAL, within the past year, on 
“How the Different Faculties Combine,” will 
perhaps make this subject more plain. There 
should doubtless be study and training in the 
direction of the question proposed. The daily 
experience of life trains men into the way of 
consecutive mental action, but there might be 
systematic culture relative to it, and we fancy 
that the time is coming when a true mental 
philosophy will be taught in the schools. The 
public will understand how to awaken the feel- 
ings and the intellectual and moral forces in 
such a harmonious way as that each man shall 
be master of himself and his situation, so far as 
may be possible. Hitherto, or before Phre- 





nology was discovered, man was an enigma; 
though much studied, mind was studied from 
a false basis, namely, individual consciousness 
solely. Everything was mixed, indistinct, un- 
certain that related to mental philosophy. That 
day has gone by. Forty years ago, no man 
would have propounded such questions as we 
have inserted, at least no man not specially en- 
gaged in mental investigation. The world is 
beginning to think. Teachers and preachers find 
that Pbrenology aids them in working their 
way toward the knowledge of man and to his 
control and guidance, and each fact becomes 
self-multiplying, giving birth to other facts, like 
the leaven giving promise that the whole lump 


shall yet be leavened. 
—_+0eo—_——_—_ 


A CaLL TO WoMEN TEACHERS AND WRiIT- 
ERS&.—The importance of thorough practical 


| education for women must be a subject of ear- 


nest thought to all who wish to further the 
best interests of humanity. 

Everywhere throughout the land are women 
anxious to advance, in any sensible, tangible 
way, woman’s good. And since education, 
next to religion, has most effictently aided 
woman to fill her true sphere of influence, it 
seems desirable that a national association of 
the best intellects among the feminine part of 
the profession should be formed to discuss and 
decide questions peculiarly applicable to them. 
Of late years schools for women have been 
founded with a regular curriculum, and the 
desultory, hap-hazard style of education has 
given place to a more thorough course of 
study and the honors of graduation. But 
there are defects in these systems which men 
do not see and can not remedy; besides, women 
need a rallying point of influence, an organiza- 
tion of their own, where their peculiar needs 
and intérests can be unfolded and consulted. 
Such a rallying point would be a Woman’s 
National Educational Institute. The hour has 
struck, and whether women wish it or not, 
they must join personally in the march of the 
ages. It isno longer possible for them to ig- 
nore their responsibility in education and reli- 
gion. Peculiarly fitted by their position and 
talents to wield a tremendous influence in life, 
it is‘absolutely necessary this influence should 
be directed skillfully and rightly; and to do 
this, mutual acquaintance of leading minds, 
mutual sympathy, and a stand-point where 
words can be spoken with authority, are most 
desirable. We would gladly hear from all in- 
terested in the formation of such an organiza- 
tion. A. V. P. 
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{sino or ign’ of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul \s form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THREE CLASSES OF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


UR artist has pictured to the eye con- 
ditions of men, women and children, 

such as may be met in almost every commu- 
nity. For example, there are the foolish, 
fashionable flirts, who put all they have, or 
can get, upon their backs, and very little into 
their silly, thoughtless, little heads. Vain, 
ignorant, selfish, they care for none but them- 
selves; and those who know them best care 
very little for them. They are miserable, be- 
cause they are envious and jealous. The only 
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Mr. SPENDTHRIFT. 


God they worship is the god of display, and 
they are content to sport in the froth and 
foam of life. Ifthere be disappointment and 
failure here, can one wonder? It is said that 
“children take after their parents,” inherit- 
ing tendencies or inclinations to follow in 
the footsteps of their progenitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spendthrift say, “One may as 
well be out of the world as out of fashion.” 
And they bend all their feeble energies in 
that direction. They “sow to the wind and 
will reap the whirlwind.” 








SPENDTuRIFT, JR. 





Mr. and Mrs. Economy are hearty, healthy, 
comfortable, and happy. They eat, work, 
sleep, exercise, read, clothe themselves, 
breathe, and do all things healthfully. They 
have no doctors’ bills to pay; they do not 
quarrel, and have no need of lawyers; they 
spend no money for alcoholic stimulants, o1 
tobacco ; they earn their living, and, oh, how 
they enjoy it! Their children go to school, 


+} acquire education, and become the real or- 


naments of society. 





Mr. and Mrs. Dissolute, offspring of acci- 
dent, perhaps children of the town, grew up 
with those sad habits of self-indulgence 
which are practiced by thousands. Drink, 
drink, drink, is the curse of their lives, the 
cause of nearly all their woes. Their foolish 
claim is, that * the world owes them a living,” 
and, instead of exerting themselves to earn 
it, they hang around bar-rooms, stables and 
wharves. They tramp the streets and pick 
from the gutters that which others throw 
away. They borrow, beg, steal and—starve 
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They are as foul and filthy within as they 
are dirty and ragged without. They stink 
of the stuff in which their bodies are steeped. 





Mr. Economy. 


They, too, may be, before falling quite so low, 
had children! And, if so, they represent a 
large class. In England, with a population 
of about the same number as we have, there 
are 600,000, while we, in America, have about 





Mr. Disso.ure. 


400,000 inebriates—many of ours, to be sure, 
are imported, and from 40,000 to 50,000 go 
down every year to drunkards’ graves. The 








Economy, Jn. 





Disso.ure, JR. 





classes that fill our prisons, penitentiaries 
jails, etc., are made up almost exclusively 
from the spendthrifts and the dissolutes. 





Mrs. Economy. 


Reader, to which of these classes dv you 
belong? Or, to which are you drifting? We 
all are directly or remotely allied to some 
one of them; or, we are mixed, having some- 
thing of each in our composition. Where is 
there a large family circle with no spendthrift 





Mns. Disso.utr. 


and no drunkard in it? Such a case is ex- 
ceptional. There are few, very few families 


that have not an ugly “skeleton” in the 
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house; and here the objector, or one who 
would justify himself in his conscious wrong 
doing, inquires, “ Who is to blame?” Were 
they not born so? We must confess it looks 
that way. Children do inherit the violent 
temper, the strong appetites, the love of 
gain, the lack of cautiousness and the lack 
of honesty, as well as the love for art, music, 
mechanism, etc., of their parents. Our com- 
plexions, our stature, features, are like one 
or both of our progenitors; then, why not 
our dispositions, also ? 

“Then,” as some will ask, “how can we 
help it? If our parents were drunkards, 
gamblers, thieves and murderers, are we to 
blame for being like them ?” 

Answer: In his normal condition, man is 
one thing. In his abnormal, or PERVERTED, 
condition, he is quite another. If one be not 
insane, imbecile, or idiotic, he can avoid 
crime, and by the grace of God, he can re- 





sist temptation to do evil. He can keep off 
from those stepping-stones (alcohol and to- 
bacco) which lead down to depravity, by 
blunting all his higher and finer sensibilities. 
If he escape these, he may hope to escape most 
other temptations. If he give way to these, 
he will, at least, be open to all others, 
“There is no danger in safety.” Better not 
drink, chew, snuff, or smoke. Were there 
no “ moderate drinkers,” there could be no 
drunkards. 

Our bodies, our brains and our minds, all 
depend on conditions for their health, their 
vigor, and their clearness, scope, and com- 
prehensiveness, A thoroughly sound mind 
is only found in a sound body. Warped, 
oblique, eccentric, and unhappy minds are 
caused by bad bodily conditions. 

Reader, have we made qut our case? Do 
not our pictures conform to our facts? Is not 


* this true to our title—cAUSE AND EFFECT? 


—_+0—__—_ 


LANGUAGE OF 


To find some universal tongue 
That all can understand, 

Has long been wished by old and young, 
In almost every land. 

They never seem to have confessed 
What wondrous power lies 

In that mute speech, by all possessed, 
The Language of the Eyes. 


Why can not people be content 
With this dumb voice alone ? 

Perhaps because it says what's meent, 
And all that’s meant is shown! 

So still use artificial speech, 
Which hides and mystifies, 

For that which Truth and Nature teach, 
The Language of the Eyes! 


How much the better should we be 
If fewer things were said! 

If words epun out less easily 
In conversation’s thread. 


THE EYES. 


low many questions we might spare— 
How many vain replies— 

Would we but practice every where 
The Language of the Eyes! 


But ah! I fear, too oft, we feel 
Shut up in hollow pride ; 

And what the eyes would sure reveal 
The word intends to hide! 

We can not trust our eyes to speak— 
Truth only in them lies— 

And falsehood never dares to seek 
The Language of the Eyes! 


We are not yet so good, alas! 
As that we all can say, 
“ Look through these windows, as through glass, 
And read our hearts alway ; * 
We yet must suffer speech to fill 
The world with sound and lies ; 
But there will be one true thing still— 
The Language of the Eyes |—Fireside Companion. 


——- +06 ——_ 


PAULINE LUCCA. 


—o— 


MONG the children of song who have 
favored America with their presence, and 

whose melodious tongues have made thousands 
of auditors feel the witching influence of the 
“art divine,” the Baroness Von Rhaden, or, as 
she is generally known, Signora Pauline Lucca, 
has taken a most conspicuous place. An Aus- 
trian by birth, she came to assert the claims of 
her native land to esthetic consideration, al- 
though northern stars had fascinated us with 





their brilliancy, and our own land has recently 
produced musicians and prima donnas of exalt- 
ed talent. Beautiful in person, accomplished 
as an actress, entirely at home in the most diffi- 
cult of operatic impersonations, and possessing 
a voice unsurpassed in quality by any known 
public singer, it is not strange that Madame 
Lucca has commanded the admiration of Eu 
rope, and her appearances here are triumphs. 
As shown in the engraving, the head is o1 
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symmetrical contour, notwithstanding the de- 
forming effect of the massive braids which fash- 
ion has woven as an appendage to her back 
hair, and the face of charming mold. There 


Her parents were people in moderate circum- 
stances, so that it is by dint of personal effort, 
sustained by her musical genius, that she has 
advanced to her present position. Vienna is 
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is depth of susceptibility and intensity of feel- | 


| her native city, and in its musical atmosphere 
ing evinced by the eyes, and unusual vivacity | her youthful genius was nurtured. Here, in 
by the mobile mouth. The warm blood of her | her fifteenth year, she sang among the chorus 
tcmperament animates every faculty, giving her | in the Karnthnnerthor Theater, in this manner 


character for earnestness, spirit and energy. | helping to support the family. Her highest 
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ambition at that time pointed to a position in 
the ballét ; but events directed her course in a 
more fortunate sphere. On the failure of a 
distinguished prima donna to fill an engage- 
ment to sing at High Mass on a grand occasion, 
the organist, in despair, substituted the beauti- 
ful voice of Pauline as the only atonement to 
the disappointed audience. Her wonderful nat- 
ural power and talent were universally re- 
marked, and this was the first flush of success 
which determined her to a thorough course of 
study for the lyric stage. She married the 
Baron Von Rhaden, a Prussian Lieutenant, in 
1868. 

Her singing isspontaneous and natural. She 
has herself related some episodes of her child- 
ish days which indicate the inborn talent. 
When but nine years old she was sent to a 
boardingschool ; but being poor, she could not 
take the lessons in singing, for which an extra 
charge was made. She was, however, present 
while they were given, to hold the music for 
others. 

Apparently no care was taken to give her in- 
struction in any branches, and when the time 





came for the yearly examination she had no 
idea any questions would be put to her. It so 
happened, however, that she was questioned in 
some study, and, of course, failed. Looking up, 
she saw her mother gazing reproachfully at her 
with tearful eyes. Suddenly the young Pauline 
resolved to atone for her failure. “I will sing,” 
she said to herself; and when the music class 
was called she rose with the others, not observ- 
ing the angry glances of the school-mistress, 
who, rather than make a disturbance, said noth- 
ing. The others each sang their special piece. 

“ And what can you sing ?” asked the exam- 
iner, suddenly turning to the silent child. 

“ Anything,” was the reply. 

“Indeed—well, then, sing the last song.” 

Pauline sang it, caught sight of her mother 
smiling through her tears, and stepping for- 
ward, begged permission to sing something 
else. She sang the “ Ave Maria;”’ how, she 
does not know; only when she had finished 
she felt the breath of a pair of lips and warm 
drops on her forehead, and the examiner's voice 
said: “My dear, you have sung like a little 
angel.” 


—~0e—__—_ 


A STIFF UPPER LIP. 


HE world courts a man for his money; 

fawns upon him if there is power in his 
hand to turn the scales when the fates of 
others are in the balances; defers to him if he 
have great mental gifts; admires him for per- 
sonal beauty and grace; loves him for large- 
heartedness ; but it never thoroughly respects 
him unless he has shown that he knows how 
and when to keep a stiff upper lip. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, old fellow!” is the 
parting counsel of one friend to another, who 
is standing in the shadow of some great trou- 
ble of that sort which causes all men to turn 
their eyes on the sufferer to see how he bears 
it. Under these circumstances there is not a 
man but instinctively knows that if he can 
only perform that little facial feat successfully, 
his battle is more than half. won. Some men 
never can do it at all. Some try, only to break 
down lamentably. There are mouths and 

“mouths. With some mouths the keeping of a 
stiff upper lip is a physiological impossibility. 
If you want to see the most perfect failure of 
such an attempt, watch an impulsive, sensitive 
child whose feelings have been wounded, but 
whose natural pride instinctively suggests con- 
cealment of the trouble. The lips begin to 
quiver ominously; then the eyes, in turn, show 





signs of rebelling against the discipline which 
is sought to be enforced upon a countenance 
accustomed to be made an index of all that 
goes on within. Next, a sob forces itself up 
from the throat, and brings the ready tears 
with it, and the tears are the signal for an un- 
conditional capitulation. Down goes the 
treacherous under lip, and up goes the forsaken 
upper lip, which can not possibly preserve its 
equilibrum after the defection of its twin 
brother and nearest ally. The control over 
the muscles of the mouth which is necessary 
to the preservation of a stiff upper lip, and 
which typifies firmness, is only gained after 
long and repeated struggles. It isan important 
part in that unconscious self-education which 
begins so early that no one can ever exactly 
know when he took his first lesson in it. 

And this is why so much stress is laid on 
the keeping of a stiff. upper lip. The simple 
physiological fact implies so much else of the 
gravest importance which lies behind it. It 
mean so many things, that we can only name 
a few of them. It means making up your 
mind and keeping it made up. It means not 
wearing your heart on your sleeve “ for daws 
to pick at.” And in some cases it means hav- 
ing so utterly conquered impulsive feeling as to 
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forget altogether at last how to give way to it. 
It means brave bearing up under adversity ; 
and this last of its meanings is the noblest of 
all. But how is it done—that is, the facial 
part of the process? The jaws are brought 
firmly together, the front teeth overlapping 
each other and the lips pressed together. In 
this position you have the best possible physi- 
cal illustration of a stiff upper lip. It always 
goes with the- firmly set jaw, and you really 
can not have one without the other. As long 
as you can keep your mouth in that position, 
you are good for a stiff upper lip. But with 
strong emotion wrestling for the mastery and 
demanding outlet, it is not so easy'as you 
might think to keep the jaws firmly set. The 





heart, the eyes, the throat, the chest, all cry 
out against it. Even the chin, the nose, and 
the eyebrows, join in the protest. In a state 
of excitement they are all enemies to the 
keeping of a stiff upper lip, and if they can 
gain over the tongue to their side, they usually 
win the victory. Some people never keep 
stiff upper lips, and the physical impossibility 
is typical of the moral one. Others, again, 
keep them habitually too stiff. But these are 
in the minority. More fine faces are spoiled 
by an undecided look about the mouth and 
chin, caused by never bringing the jaws firm- 
ly together, than rendered grim by keeping 
them habitually too closely locked. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 








{)u ont and js esourges, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdem and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





PRISON BEFORM. 





OR a third of a century we have been 

from time to time pressing upon the at- 
tention of the public, through this publica- 
tion, and by lectures and otherwise, the ne- 
cessity of a wiser and better system of penal 
government. Prisoners have been huddled 
together like sheep, and treated worse than 
beasts in many instances; and, instead of 
the prison being a reformatory, it has been 
scarcely more than a school of vice. 

In July last there was assembled in Lon- 
don a most remarkable convention. It was 
an International Congress called for the pur- 
pose of considering the prevention and re- 
pression of crime. 

Our Government sent as its delegate Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Wines. More than twenty different 
nationalities were officially represented in that 
Congress by delegates appointed by their re- 
spective Governments, and fully one-half of 
the States of the American Union were repre- 
sented specially by commissioners appointed 
by their several executives under legislative 
authority. Besides the official delegates, a 
large number of commissioners were present 
from many different countries, from national 
committees of boards of directors of prisons 
and reformatories, from prison societies, from 





special commissions on penitentiary reform, 
from societies of jurists, from the law depart- 
ments of universities, and from the Institute 
of France, which deputed three of its mem- 
bers to represent it in the Congress, From 
Massachusetts our friend, Dr. Nathan Allen, 
the first editor of the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, was a delegate. 

Most of the Governments represented in 
the Congress forwarded official reports on 
the prison systems of their respective coun- 
tries in reply to a series of interrogatories 
prepared and previously submitted to them 
by Dr. Wines, the national delegate from 
America. Questions of the greatest interest 
and importance connected with the organi- - 
zation and management of prisons came be- 
fore the Congress, and were discussed with 
signal ability and with marked breadth and 
comprehensiveness of thought and purpose. 

The reports furnished by the different Gov- 
ernments to the Congress will be employed 
as a basis for presenting correct information 
on -the subjects considered in a general re- 
port. Dr. Wines himself says that his final 
report will be divided into four parts, viz. : 

“Part 1 will offer a complete resumé, ar- 
ranged in subjects, of the information fur- 
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nished in the official reports submitted to 
the Congress from the different countries, 
thus giving at a glance a comparative view 
of the present state of prison discipline and 
the progress of prison reform, in the leading 
nations of the world. 

“ Part 2 will review and condense the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, giving the gist of 
the debates and the great currents of opin- 
i.n and argument developed in them. 

“Part 3 will embody the results of per- 
sonal observations and inquiries in relation 
to the prisons and reformatories of Europe. 

“Part 4 will be an attempt to deduce, from 
all that has gone before, its appropriate les- 
sons, and to state them in the form of sug- 
gestions and recommendations.” 

This Congress is practically an official in- 
ternational opening of this great question: 
How shall the vicious classes and those who 
stumble into vice ignorantly or unwillingly 
be treated? Shall they be regarded as out- 
casts and outlaws, with no claim on society 
but to suffer the penalty of its code? or, shall 
they be treated as patients needing reform 
and moral healing, and be instructed in the 
better way of living by humane and intelli- 
gent methods, that shall awaken their better 
nature, which, from lack of proper training, 
has been permitted to remain dormant? If 
our hospitals simply shut up the sick to 
keep them for a time away from the healthy 
portion of the community; if the patients 
were sentenced for so long for small-pox, and 
so long for dyspepsia, and so long for a 
broken leg or for consumption, and then 





without being cured, were turned out into 
the community to scatter their infectious dis- 
eases, the system would be analogous to our 
system of prison discipline. If sick persons 
are treated with a view to heal them in the 
hospitals, why should not prisoners be treated 
with a view to their reform? When Phre- 
nology is better understood, prisoners will be 
classified according to their moral and intel- 
lectual rank, and will be instructed and 
treated according to their dispositions and 
characters, inherited or acquired ; and then 
we may hope that all criminals who enter 
prisons will be improved while remaining 
there, and that those who are not fit to go at 
large will be protected from temptation by 
prison walls and benefited during their life- 
time by humane treatment, and the public at 
the same time be protected by means of the 
same walls from the depredations of the 
incorrigible. 

We hail the “good time coming,” when 
the charlatanry and quackery of treating 
prisoners shall be superseded by Christian 
principles and an intelligence enlightened 
by the true science of mind. And it is quite 
as much in the interest of general society as 
of the prisoners themselves that we entertain 
this glorious hope. 

We very much regret that this Interna- 
tional Congress ignored the important. ques- 
tion of Capital Punishment, which is forcing 
itself upon the attention of civilization, and 
we doubt not that when another similar con- 
vention shall assemble that topic will receive 
the attention it deserves. 


—_79¢—___—_— 


THE LATE GENERAL MEADE. 


MONG the many distinguished Ameri- 
cans whose recent death has startled 
the public mind, and drawn from all sides 
fervent expressions of regret, and from the 
journalistic world volumes of panegyric, is 
Gen. George G. Meade, eminent alike for 
his sterling qualities of character and for his 
military talents. He died early in November 
last, at his residence in Philadelphia, from 
the effects of an attack of pneumonia. 
He was descended from an old Philadel- 
phia family whose origin is said to have been 
Irish, and of whose members one took an act- 





ive and inftuential part in the War of the 
Revolution. He, however,.was born at 
Cadiz, Spain, on the 31st of December, 1815, 
where his parents were temporarily residing. 
Soon after this beginning of existence, his 
parents returned to Philadelphia, and at an 
early age he was sent to the boys’ school in 
Washington, D. C., at that time conducted 
by Mr. Chase, now Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He after- 
ward attended a military school at Mount 
Airy; and in September, 1831, entered the 
Military Academy at West Point. After 
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graduating in the summer of 1835, he joined 
the regular army as brevet second lieutenant 
of the 3d Artillery, and at the end of the 
year became a full second lieutenant; but in 
the October following he resigned his posi- 
tion, and retired from the service, taking up 


and served with credit, receiving in 1846 the 
rank of first lieutenant by brevet for gallant 
conduct at the siege of Monterey. Peace 
baving been concluded, he became employed 
in supervising river and harbor improve- 
ments, and in constructing light-houses on 











the profession of a civil engineer. The prin- 
cipal work to which he gave his services was 
on the North-Eastern boundary line. In 
1842 he was reappointed to the army with 
the rank of second lieutenant of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, and when war was declared 
against Mexico he was ordered to the field, 





Delaware Bay and off the coast of Florida. 
He was appointed first lieutenant in 1851. 
captain in 1856, and major in 1862. 

The reputation enjoyed by Gen. Meade 
as a soldier was earned chiefly in the late 
Civil War, and on account of the recent oc- 
currence of that terrible conflict we may be 
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excused from giving an elaborate recital of 
his connection with it. 

At the commencement of the war Major 
Meade was at Detroit, Mich., engaged in the 
national lake survey. He was ordered to 
report at Washington, and, on the 31st of 
August, 1861, received the appointment of 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, with an as- 
signment to the command of the Second 
Brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
He took part in McClellan’s memorable ad- 
vance on Richmond, and during the Seven 
days’ fight was struck by a ball, which caused 
a severe and painful wound. He soon recov- 
ered, and in September, 1862, took command 
of a division in Reynolds’ First Army Corps, 
which he conducted with great skill and 
bravery during the Maryland campaign. At 
Antietam his Reserves occupied a position in 
the hottest and thickest of the fight, and 
when Gen. Hooker had been wounded, Gen. 
McClellan placed Gen. Meade in command 
of the corps which had just been deprived 
of its gallant leader. During this action he 
received a slight contusion, and had two 
horses killed under him. He received the 
appointment of Major-General of Volunteers 
on the 29th of November, and took part in 
the battle of Fredericksburg (December, 1862) 
displaying admirable coolness and courage 
during the engagement. In the same month 
he was placed over the Fifth Corps, which, 
after being engaged throughout the battle of 
Chancellorsville, covered the retreat of the 
beaten army, and guarded the crossings until 
the whole army was safely over the river. 

In June, 1863, when Lee was advancing 
swiftly up the Shenandoah Valley to invade 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, Gen. Meade was 
suddenly called upon to succeed Gen. Hooker 
in the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, numbering 100,000 men. He advanced 
through Maryland on parallel lines with Lee’s 
army, which on the first of July struck the 
head of Meade’s column under Gen. Rey- 
nolds, near Gettysburg. The fight for posi- 
tion which occurred, and which resulted in 
the defeat and death of Reynolds, and the re- 
tirement of his column through Gettysburg 
to a strong position south of the town, is 
generally spoken of as the first day’s fight of 
the great battle which ensued at Gettysburg. 
The whole army was advanced to this position 





during the night, and the next day Sickles’ 
corps went into action only to be driven back, 
the day closing with marked advantage on 
the side of the Confederates. The third day 
opened with an advance of the Union right 
under Slocum, who retook the ground he had 
lost, and rested upon it. Soon after the Con- 
federate artillery opened, plowing the Union 
lines for two hours, until the massive Confed- 
erate column of assault emerging from behind 
the batteries pressed swiftly upon the Union 
lines, but was repulsed with great slaughter. 

This reverse decided the day in favor of 
the Union forces. General Meade displayed 
masterly ability throughout the engagement ; 
the maneuvering on both sides was spendid, 
and forms one of the most magnificently ter- 
rible passages in the whole drama of the war. 

The cost of the Union success in this battle, 
or rather, series of battles, was well indicated 
in Gen. Meade’s careful report of the loss 
experienced by his army, viz: 2,834 killed, 
13,709 wounded, 6,643 missing. 

Gen. Meade was promoted to be a Brigadier- 
General of the regulaf army by a commission 
dated July 3, 1863. About the 18th of July 
he moved his army across the Potomac into 
Virginia, where he had several skirmishes 
with the enemy in October and November. 
He was second in command of the Army of 
the Potomac in its operations against Rich- 
mond in 1864. “I tried as far as possible,” 
observed Gen. Grant, “to leave Gen. Meade 
in independent command of the Army of the 
Potomac. My instructions for that army 
were all through him, and were general in 
their nature, leaving all the details and the 
execution to him. The campaigns that fol- 
lowed proved him to be the right man in the 
right place.” The army of which he had im- 
mediate command fought great battles at the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court-house, and 
Cold Harbor, and was employed many 
months in the siege of Petersburg. In Au- 
gust, 1864, he was appointed a Major-General 
of the regular army. He was placed in com- 
mand of the Third Military District, com- 
prising Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, in 
1867, and was subsequently appointed com- 
mander of the Atlantic Military Division, hav- 
ing its headquarters at Philadelphia. 

In appearance Gen, Meade-was thoroughly 
the soldier; he was tall, and walked with 
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head erect and shoulders “in line.” Phreno- 
logically and physiognomically he possessed 
the evidences of broad and deep intelligence, 
earnest circumspection, clear judgment, re- 
markable steadiness of will, and persistency 
of opinion, and an energetic executive spirit. 
His intrepidity was not distinguished by 
fire and enthusiasm so much as by cool de- 





liberation and perserwring action. He 
aimed not for display, but to perform what 
he deemed to be his duty and what was de- 
manded by coincident circumstances. His 
disposition and mental traits generally won 
many friends, and in Philadelphia, his pater- 
nal home, the members of a large circle con- 
sider his loss as a personal bereavement. 


0% 


STEAM vs. 


HORSE POWER. 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 


O far as the use of horses for transporting 

freight and passengers is concerned, it may 
now be said: “ The horse has had his day.” 
Stages will do but little of the passenger traffic 
in the near future. Railways, with the loco- 
motive, will take their place. Canal boats are 
to be towed by steam. Ploughing on a large 
scale is to be done by steam—steam wagons 
will be used on public highways, and our city 
street railway cars will be propelled by steam 
engines. Ata recent meeting of the Polytech- 
nic Association of New York, a paper on “ Trac- 
tion Engines ; the past, present and future of 
Steam on Common Roads,” was read by Prof. 
R. H. Thurston of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. The paper was mainly 
devoted to an account of experiments made by 
the Professor with two traction engines, or road 
locomotives, at South Orange, New Jersey, in 
October 1871. The following is a reswmé of the 
facts established by the experiments: 

1. A traction engine may be so constructed as 
to be capable of being easily and rapidly man- 
euvered on the common road and in the midst 
of any ordinary obstructions. 2. Such an en- 
gine may be placed in the hands of the average 
mechanic or even of an intelligent youth, aged 
sixteen, with confidence that he will quickly 
acquire, under instruction, the requisite knowl- 
edge and skill in its preservation and manage- 
ment. 3. An engine weighing rather more 
than five tons may be turned continuously in a 
circle of 18 feet radius, without difficulty and 
without slipping either driving-wheel, even on 
rough ground, and may be turned in a roadway 
of a width only slightly greater than the length 
of the locomotive, by proper maneuvering. 4. 
A road locomotive, weighing 5 tons 4 cwt., has 
been constructed, which is capable of drawing, 
on a good road, more than 2,300 pounds, up the 
almost unexampled grade of 533 feet to the 
mile, at the rate of four miles an hour. 5. Such 
a locomotive may be made, under similar con- 





ditions, to draw a load of more than 63,000 
pounds up a hill rising 225 feet to the mile, at 
the rate of two miles per hour, doing the work 
of more than 20 horses. 6. The action of the 
traction engine upon the road is beneficial, even 
when exerting its maximum power, while, with 
horses, the injury to the road-bed is very no- 
ticeable. 7. The co-efficient of traction is, with 
such heavily-laden and roughly-made wagons 
as were used at South Orange, and under 
the circumstances noted, not far from four per 
centum on a well-made macadamized road. 8. 
The amount of fuel, of good quality, used may 
be reckoned at less than 500 pounds per day, 
where the engine is a considerable portion of 
the time heavily loaded, and, during the re- 
maining time, running light. 

The running expenses and first cost of steam 
carriages were proved to be less than the first 
cost and -running expenses of a number of 
horses capable of doing the same amount of 
work. 

Put that with the following: The progress 
of iron industry in the United States has never 
been in so flourishing a condition as at the 
present day. In Pennsylvania more iron is 
now produced than by all the combined fur- 
naces of England and the Continent of Europe, 
and yet the demand is far greater than the sup- 
ply. It is stated that in the valleys of Eastern 
Pennsylvania there averages a furnace for ev- 
ery five miles, and still millions of dollars are 
being invested in further extension and devel- 
opment of the iron industry. All the iron 
workers are reaping golden harvests. Pig iron 
can be produced at an average first cost of from 
$13 to $17 per ton, according to location and 
conveniences at hand. A clear profit of from 
$35 to $45 per ton is made, and when the pr@ 
duce ranges from one to two hundred tons pér 
day, the aggregate gain of a day’s business cap 
be readily calculated. This very encouraging 
state of affairs is considered to be due in part 
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to the fact of the country being thrown upon 
its own resources, England having discontinued 
shipping pig metal hither altogether, because, 
under the present state of the market in Eu- 
rope, she can not afford to do so. In the cheap 
times of the Kingdom, ore was plentiful and 
labor was to be had at very little cost. Now 
the mines are old and well worn; native ore is 
rare and labor at advanced rates, so that Span- 
ish ore is imported, which, by the time it 
reaches English furnaces and is smelted by 
English labor, is advanced fully 100 per cent. 
over the first cost of produce. One of the most 
prominent operators in Pennsylvania publishes 
the informetion that for the first time in the 
history of this country, America has shipped 
iron to England with advantage. 

Our supply of ore is unlimited. In nearly 
every State new veins are being developed, 
and in almost every case an accompanying dis- 
covery of coal is announced. The track of 
furnaces will eventually find its way to West- 
ern Virginia, thence to Texas, and in time we 
may look to the Territories of the great West 
for our valuable pig metal. Probably the larg- 
est iron ore beds in the world are in Wyoming 
Territory, which are not yet touched. This 
year’s. produce of iron, there is every reason to 
believe, will exceed that of last year by fully a 
million tons, and if the producing capacities 
continue in like proportion with the present 
increase, the following years will swell the fig- 
ure by two or three millions more. 

It is stated on the authority of recent statisti- 
cal reports that the annual value of iron manu- 





factured in this country is $900,000,000; the 
wages of labor engaged upon it must exceed 
$600,000,000; and the number of workmen em- 
ployed in it is 940,000. Allowing the usual 
average of members to the workmen’s families, 
one,tenth of the entire population of the United 
States may be said to be dependent upon the 
production and manufacture of iron for support. 

We shall not only build our railway tracks 
of iron, we shall yet build our cars, carriages, 
all ships, and even our dwelling-houses in a 
great part of iron, so that the last will contain 
much less inflammable material than now. 

The inventor, with his diamond drill and 
diamond saw, his chemistry, geology, and his 
electricity, will yet discover or invent means 
by which most of our hand labor will be per- 
formed by steam, by wind, and by electricity, 
—agents altogether inexhaustible. 

The late horse influenza, by which our in- 
dustries were so seriously interrupted, has 
quickened the inventive faculty of our people, 
and we shall be less and less dependent on the 
horse for service than at present. We say 
nothing of the possibilities of balloons or flying 
machines, but keep to the real. By developing 
more fully and perfectly our mental faculties, 
we shall be enabled the more readily to under- 
stand and apply all the powers and agencies 
of nature to our purposes. By cultivating our- 
selves, and coming into a closer rapport with 
the Creator, we shall attain to all knowledge, 
and become what we were intended to be, 
“sons of God, joint heirs with Christ,” having 
been created in His image. ‘“ Let us look up.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bisa 
OF paradise that has survived the fall! 
Then art the nurse of virtue. 





THE UNPARDONABLE OFFENSE. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


NCE upon a time is the way all the fairy 
stories commenced in “ auld lang syne.” 
Now this is a true story—a very true story, 
indeed—but it is all about a very precise man 
and a very precise woman, so I wish to begin 
in a very precise manner. 
Not that this man and woman were hus- 
band and wife. Heaven forbade such a 
chance, in pity to the rising generation. 





Neither were they relatives, or even friends. 
I think, on the contrary, there was always a 
secret antipathy between them, or, as cautious 
people sometimes say, “there was no love 
lost.” 

Mr. Caleb Strong—it would never do to 
omit the title—always looked as if he had 
passed from his bathroom to the most elabo- 
rate hair-dresser, and then to the most fashion- 
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able tailor, not forgetting the latest style of 
hat and boot, by the way. All this accom- 
plished without traversing muddy streets; 
add thereunto a stereotyped smile and care- 
fully deliberate enunciation, and you have 
a tolerably accurate likeness of Mr. Caléb 
Strong. 

Mrs. Prudy Primitive was also a model of 
precision, in her way; but her way was very 
different from the way of Mr. Caleb Strong. 
Whereas, he prided himself upon his most 
immaculate attire, she equally delighted her- 
self with immaculate housekeeping. 

Her abode always looked as if she had just 
finished spring cleaning, with an old-maid 
sister to help, and no children to disarrange. 
Having been married, at the mature age of 
thirty-five, to a man who always remembered 
the scraper and door-mat, and never having 
received the, to her, somewhat doubtful bless- 
ing of a little child, this was, of course, com- 
paratively easy. Her most noticeable fault 
was forgetfulness of that invariable copy in 
our school writing-books, “ Circumstances 
alter cases.” 

I said before that there seemed to be a 
secret antipathy between Mr. Caleb Strong 
and Mrs. Prudy Primitive. If so, it was care- 
fully concealed, or, rather, overlaid with an 
elaborate coating of civility. 

Common civility is an excellent thing, even 
if it do not rise to the height of that true 
courtesy which is but another name for kind- 
ness, forbearance, and a multitude of other 
Christian graces. For it oils many a creaking 
hinge, softens many a harsh tone, removes 
many a stumbling-stone from the path of our 
common life. Many persons of a really kind 
disposition inflict much of needless pain 
through a want of attention to its dictates. 
Some even pride themselves upon this inat- 
tention, and think themselves uncommonly 
sincere, when they are only uncommonly 
rude. 

One of the latter class was Mrs. Prudy 
Primitive, so that the civility which bridged 
the chasm between her and Mr. Caleb Strong 
was the sole property of the latter, and main- 
tained only by his vigilant care. Why he 
should have cared to preserve the frail struc- 
ture was a mystery to all but the favored few. 
Those who saw how often his aristocratic 
boots betook themselves across that bridge 





to the favorite place in her sitting-room, 
where he sat and solemnly exchanged plati- 
tudes with Mrs. Primitive, while pretty Miss 
Priscilla, the orphan niece, flitted in and out 
in sweet unconsciousness of his admiring 
glance, alone could solve the riddle. 

Miss Priscilla was a “mere child,” in the 
eyes of Mrs. Primitive, just twenty years old, 
too young to commit matrimony, for she had 
herself waited until thirty-five, wisely, she 
thought, giving half a lifetime to each state, 
and thus giving to each a fair trial. 

Besides, it did not comport with the fine 
sense of fitness innate in every good house- 
keeper to wed May with November, and, de- 
spite his trim wig and carefully preserved 
appearance, Mr. Caleb Strong would never 
see three times fifteen again. She loved the 
little maiden as well as she could love another's 
child, and intended always to care for her as 
for a daughter, so she very coldly received 
Mr. Strong’s frequent visits. 

It seemed impossible, however, to offend 
him by anything short of downright rudeness, 
until at last an event occurred which dashed 
the bridge of civility at once to the bottom 
of the gulf, and left it yawning too widely 
for the polished boots to cross. 

Passing down Main Street one “ awfully” 
hot August day, Mrs. Primitive espied the 
precise bachelor just emerging from the door 
of his hotel for a loitering walk. From the 
top of the aforesaid hat to the tips of the 
aforesaid boots he was gotten up with care 
and nicety. His laundress must have been a 
model among laundresses, and his tailor a 
miracle of his kind. 

Our heroine wished to avoid him by study- 
ing a shop window most intently, but it was 
a useless endeavor. Extending his hand, or, 
rather, the tips of his lady-like fingers, he 
greeted her with his usual elaborate cordi- 
ality, and informed her of what she had dis- 
covered hours before, that it was “an exceed- 
ingly warm day.” 

Upon how many more interesting remarks 
his genius might have ventured it is impos- 
sible to say, for Mrs. Primitive had now 
made another discovery, one which filled her 
soul with horror. 

It was a splendid specimen of the creature 
known to entomological science as Cimez 
leotularius, and defined by Webster as “A 
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troublesome insect, of an offensive smell, 
which infects the crevices of bedsteads, etc.” 
Forth from the pocket of the faultlessly white 
vest it emerged, and traversed slowly toward 
the shining folds of finest linen. What a 
sight for a housekeeper’s eye! What self-con- 
trol must she not have possessed to suppress 
a slight scream and an “ Oh, Mr. Strong!” 

Mrs. Primitive either did not possess that 
self-control, or she was not in a mood to ex- 
ercise it. She did not suppress the scream 
nor the exclamation. 

Mr. Strong looked in the direction of her 
eye and finger. He dashed the insect upon 
the sidewalk. He crushed with a tread that 
would have crushed Mrs. Primitive had she 
been in the insect’s place. He looked at her 
with a gaze that should have annihilated her, 
but she still lives. He turned and walked 
hurriedly away, without the utterance of a 
syllable. That look was enough. 

Many years have passed since then, but 
neither in his favorite resort, her own sitting- 





room, nor upon the crowded thoroughfare of 
the city, nor in his usual summer resorts, has 
Mr. Caleb Strong been seen by Mrs. Prudy 
Primitive. 

The “ mere child,” Priscilla, has become a 
young woman, and sometimes jestingly cau- 
tions her aunt not to frighten away any more 
of her beaux, as she did the first one, lest she 
have her left “an old maid” in the family. 

Her aunt does not appear to be fearful of 
such a result, for she only smiles at the allu- 
sion. When, however, Priscilla defends her- 
self from reproof for screaming at the sight 
of a mouse by saying, “ Well, aunt, you once 
screamed at the sight of a much smaller 
animal,” she replies, with a housekeeper’s 
horror: “Only to think, if I had not met 
him, he would have brought that bedbug 
right into my sitting-room; and you know 
he always sat down here on this sofa. Who 
knows what trouble that one bug might have 
made.” Then Priscilla laughs, and echoes— 
“Who knows?” 


——+ee—__ 


AGRA AND 


HEN a keen observer travels and, for- 
tunately having the requisite culture 
and talent, writes a good description of what 
he has seen, he lays all who stay at home un- 
der a lasting obligation to him. For the last 
quarter of a century that eminent delineator 
of scenes and incidents, Bayard Taylor, has 
conferred on the reading public a great benefit 
by way of useful information, and given the 
stayers at home many a pleasant journey with- 
out the dust, weariness, and expense of travel. 
Rey. Dr. Prime, of New York, has recently 
been around the world, and those who read 
the admirable book he has written, and which 
the Messrs. Harper have brought out in their 
best style, will wish there were “another 
world” for him to circumnavigate. By the 
courtesy of the publishers we present to our 
readers one of the elegant engravings which 
adorn the work; and, to give a specimen of the 
quality of the book, we insert the description 
which accompanies the engraving : 
From Lucknow we returned to Cawnpore, 
and took the cars of the East India Railway 





* AnounD Tae Wor.tp :—Sketches of Travel through 
Many Lands and over Many Seas. By E. D. G. Prime, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, publishers, 1872. 





THE TAJ.* 


for Agra. Agra, or, as it was once called, Ak- 
barabad, first rose to importance in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and from 1526 
to 1658 it was the capital of the house of Ti- 
mour. Here, for more than. a century, the 
Moguls lavished their wealth on costly build- 
ings to be occupied while they lived, and 
erected still more costly structures in which to 
repose after they were dead. 

The fortress, which is a mile and a half in 
circumference, and which contains the palace, 
was built by the Emperor Akbar. It stands 
upon the banks of the Jumna, the massive 
walls on the river side being sixty feet mm 
height, and commanding a magnificent view of 
the river and country. When it was built it 
was a fortress of immense strength, but the 
mode of warfare has changed in modern times ; 
it would not now be regarded as impregnable. 
It served, however, as a shelter to the Eu- 
ropean families during the four or five months 
of the mutiny in which they were shut up and 
shut out from all communication with the 
rest of the world, but kept secure from the 
hordes of mutineers that swarmed around them. 
Nearly six thousand refugees from the city and 
the neighboring country were thus protected. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the 
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old emperors were accustomed to fortify their 
palaces, it may be mentioned that when Agra 
was taken by the British in 1803, among the 
spoils found within the fort was a cannon of 
twenty-three inches bore, the metal eleven and 
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a half inches thick at the muzzle, fourteen 
feet and two inches in length, and weighing 
ninety-six thousand pounds. It carried a ball 
of cast-iron weighing fifteen hundred pounds. 
This stupendous piece of ordnance was blown 
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into fragments by the orders of a British offi- 
cer, who perhaps had some fear that he might 
live long enough to feel the weight of one ot 
its balls. 

The entrance to the fortress is strongly pro- 
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tected by towers and passages elaborately con- 
structed, such a gateway as none but a powerful 
assault could force. We drove through it into 


the grand court, and, alighting, entered the 
Diwan-i-maum, the ancient judgment-hall in 
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which the Mogul emperors dispensed justice 
after the manner of the times. Strange as 
well as splendid scenes had passed within 
those walls, when an empire rich beyond all 
precedent yielded its immense revenues to fill 
the coffers and swell the state of those des- 
potic monarchs. 

The palace stands in the same inclosure, 
one portion of its walls, with its stone balco- 
nies, overhanging, at a dizzy height, the walls 
of the fort itself. It was built by Shah Jehan, 
grandson of Akbar, and, like every thing in 
architecture that he undertook, was executed 
at immense expense and in exquisite taste. 
This emperor celebrated his accession to the 
throne by a festival which, according to Khafi 
Khan, cost more than fifteen millions of rupees 
{a sum equal to $7,500,000); and although he 
expended hundreds of millions on costly 
structures and their adornment, and hundreds 
of millions more upon his army, he had in his 
treasury, when he died, more than $100,000,000 
of coined money, besides a vast accumulation of 
the precious metals in bullion, jewels, and pre- 
cious stones, 

The palace was laid out upon a scale of great 
magnificence, designed alike for the entertain- 
ment as well as the luxurious living of its in- 
mates. One of the court-yards was arranged 
in mosaic for a game resembling chess, in 


which the men, living persons, made the moves 


according to the order of the emperor and 
his guests, who were seated in the fretted mar- 
ble balconies above. The bath, a suite of mar- 
ble rooms, was set with thousands of convex 
mirrors, which multiplied the artificial lights 
by myriads, making it a scene of splendor in- 
describable. 

The Motce Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, standing 
near the Judgment Hall, is an exquisite speci- 
men of architecture and of the sculptor’s art, 
of the finest marble, the interior carved in 
flowers and vines, chaste and simple, but sur- 
passingly beautiful. It is not alone the Pearl 
Mosque ; it is the pearl of mosques, unequaled 
in purity and beauty by any similar structure. 

But all that we had seen in the forts of 
Akbar and the palace of Shah Jehan was 
eclipsed by another structure, the most sublime 
and beautiful that now stands upon the face 
of the earth. This, I believe, is the unqualified 
testimony of every one who has seen the Taj. 

About a mile to the south of the fort at 
Agra, upon the right bank of the river Jumna, 
lies a beautiful park, about a quarter of. a mile 
square, planted with the choicest trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers of the East. More than 





eighty fountains, scattered along the avenues 
of this park, throw their jets into the air, 
which sparkles with the falling drops as with 
a shower of diamonds. It is surrounded by a 
high wall, and guarded by a magnificent gate- 
way, & building fifty or sixty feet in height, 
which, with any other surroundings, would be 
studied and admired for its architectural 
grandeur, and the beauty of its carving and 
mosaic ornamentation. No one would imag- 
ine it to be simply the portal to greater beauty 
and grandeur, but such it is. 

We enter beneath this majestic arch, and 
find ourselves within the park. A broad ave- 
nue, skirted with lofty cypresses, acacias, and 
other Oriental trees, and tanks of aquatic 


* plants and jets @eau, reveals at its extremity 


an object which at once rivets the eye, and 
steals over the heart like a strain of delicious 
music, or like the melody of sublime poetry. 
It is the Taj, the peerless Taj, the mausoleum 
erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan as the 
tomb of his favorite begum, Noor Mahal, in 
which they now sleep side by side. She 
died before him in giving birth to a child, 
and it is stated that, as she felt her life ebbing 
away, she sent for the emperor, and told him 
she had only two requests to make: first, that 
he would not take another wife and have chil- 
dren to contend with hers for his favor and 
dominions ; and, second, that he would build 
for her the tomb he had promised, to perpetu- 
ate her memory. The emperor summoned the 
medical counselors of the city to do everything 
in their power to save her life, but all in vain. 

Shah Jehan, who was devotedly attached to 
her, at once set about complying with her last 
request. The tomb was commenced immedi- 
ately, and, according to Tavernier, who saw 
its first and last stones laid, it; was twenty-two 
years in building, with twenty thousand men 
constantly occupied upon it. It cost, in actual 
expense, in addition to the forced labor of the 
men, more than three hundred lacs of rupees, 
or about fifteen millions of dollars. Such a 
building, inc‘uding the cost of materials, could 
scarcely be erected by paid labor at the present 
time, even in India, for $50,000,000. 

As this building is acknowledged by every 
traveler to be unrivaled, and the sight of it 
declared by many to be worth a journey round 
the world, I will give a more minute descrip- 
tion of its situation and its prominent features. 

At the extremity of the beautiful park or 
Oriental garden of which I have spoken, on 
the river side rises a terrace-of red sandstone 
twenty feet in height, and a thousand feet 
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broad. The walls of the terrace on all sides 
are of hewn stone, and its surface is paved with 
the same material. At the extreme left of this 
terrace stands a magnificent mosque, an ap- 
pendage to the main structure, the Taj. It is 
the pluce of prayer for the faithful, who come 
to visit the tomb of the favorite of the Mogul 
emperor. This building alone must have been 
very costly, but as it would destroy the sym- 
metry of the grand mausoleum by occupying 
one side of the central building, the emperor 
had another mosque, a perfect counterpart, 
erected on the opposite extremity of the ter- 
race, a thousand feet distant, of no use except- 
ing as a jowab, or answer to the first. The one 
is held as a sacred place; the other, in the eyes 
of a Mohammedan, has nothing sacred about 
it; it is simply the complement cf the first. 

On the lofty terrace of sandstone rises an- 
other terrace of pure white marble, its walls of 
cut stone laid as regularly as the courses of a 
marble building. This terrace is three hun- 
dred feet square. At each of its four corners 
there stands a circular marble minaret, about 
twenty-five feet in diameter, diminishing in 
size until at the height of a hundred and fifty 
feet it is crowned with an open cupola, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the Taj with 
its surroundings, of the River Jumna, the city 
and fort af Agra, and of the adjacent covntry. 
I ascended to the top of one of these mina- 
rets, and had photographed upon my mcmory 
a view which I am sure no time can dim. 

In the center of this marble terrace, equi- 
distant from the four lofty and graceful mina- 
rets, stands the building which for more than 
two centuries has been the admiration of every 
eyethat in all that period of time has rested on 
it. Itis an octagon, or it might perhaps be more 
correctly described as a square with each of 
the four corners slightly cut off, and is crowned 
with a high swelling dome, haying the grace- 
fulness of outline which seems to have been an 
inspiration in the Mohammedan and Oriental 
styles of architecture. The building is one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter ; the cres- 
cent upon the summit of the dome nearly two 
hundred feet above the pavement. The struct- 
ure is built from foundation to topstone of the 
purest marble, so perfect in its preservation 
and so unspotted in its whiteness that it looks 
as if it might have been erected only yester- 
day. Standing upon its marble pedestal, it 
vies in purity with the clouds that are floating 
by. A cupola of the same material rests upon 
the roof on each side of the dome. The exte- 
tior of the building is carved in graceful de- 





signs, the front elaborately wrought, but in 
such perfect taste as to fill the eye like a pic- 
ture in colors. No description will convey to 
the mind any idea of the effect of the engrav- 
ing on the arched doorway. It is elaborate, 
but not florid, giving to the solid marble 
almost the lightness of a cloud. Indeed, the 
whole building, as you look upon it, seems to 
float in the air like an autumn cloud. 

Let us enter—but breathe softly and tread 
gently as you step within. It is the sleeping 
chamber of Noor Mahal, the cherished wife 
of the Mogul emperor Shah Jehan, and here, 
beneath this magnificent dome, they lie side 
by side, each in a couch of almost transparent 
marble, set with precious stones, and wrought 
exquisitely in tracery of vine and flowers. 
Nowhere else has human dust been laid away 
to slumber in such superb repose—so beautiful, 
so silent, so sacred,so sublime. In such per- 
fect, exquisite taste is every thing within as 
well as without, that it is more like a creation 
than the work of man. The whole interior, 
which is lighted only from the lofty doorway, 
is open from wail to wall, and from the pave- 
ment to the summit of the dome, with the ex- 
ception of a high marble screen standing 
about twenty or thirty feet from the outer wall, 
and extending entirely around the building. 
This is cut in open tracery, so as to resemble a 
curtain of lace rather than a screen of solid 
marble. One who has seen the veiled statue 
of a master artist can appreciate the deception, 
if deception it can be called where none was 
intended. 

The sarcophagi containing the remains of 
the empress and her faithful lover, the Mogul 
emperor, lie in the crypt below, which is 
reached by a a marble stairway. That of the 
former has inscribed upon it, in the graceful 
Arabie characters, “ Moonras-1-Manau, Ra- 
noo Beaum” (Ranoo Begum, the Ornament 
of the Palace), with the date of her death, 
1631. The other has inwrought the name of 
the emperor, with the date of his death, 1666. 
To this day they are covered with fresh flow- 
ers, strewed by faithful hands, in recognition 
of the fidelity which reared the structure. 

Upon the main floor, directly over these mar- 
ble slabs, and under the canopy of the open 
dome, stand the cenotaphs, designed simply 
as the representatives of those below, but 
carved in tracery and set with gems in no 
ostentatious or gaudy style, but so beautifully 
and tastefully that one lingers around them as 
he stands before some masterpiece of art, never 
satisfied with looking. Upon the cenotaph of 
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the queen, amid wreaths of flowers, worked in 
gemmed mosaic, are passages from the Koran, 
in Arabic, one of which reads, “Defend us 
from the tribe of unbelievers.” This inscrip- 
tion was made by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
who seemed to think no words too sacred to 
be recorded upon the tomb of one whom he 
loved so devotedly; but his own son, Aurung- 
zebe, who placed the marble in memory of his 
father, in accordance with Mohammedan cus- 
tom, regarded the words of the Koran as too 
holy to be engraved—the difference between 
conjugal and filial love. In the same devotion 
to his wife, Shah Jehan caused the Koran to 
be inscribed upon the interior of the Taj, in 
mosaic of precious‘stones, jasper, lapis-lazuli, 
heliotrope, chalcedony, carnelian, etc. The 
whole of the Koran is said to be thus in- 
wrought, and yet it has the appearance of a 
light and graceful vine running over the walls. 
With the sentences of the Koran, thus traced 
upon the marble in such costly material, are 
interspersed fruits, and flowers, and running 
vines, all of precious stones inlaid, designed to 
represent one of the bowers of Paradise in 
which the emperor had laid the light of his 
life to sleep her last sleep. 

While we were standing beneath that lofty 
dome, the silence of the tomb reigning even 
over its exquisite beauty and grandeur, voices 
at my side commenced singing: 

“In the hour of pain and anguish, 
In the heur when death draws near, 
Suffer not our hearts to languish, 
Suffer not our souls to fear. 
And when mortal life is ended, 
Bid us in thine arms to rest, 
Till, by angel bands attended, 
We awake among the blest.” 
The singing ceased, but far up in that snow- 
white vault, as if among the fleecy clouds of 
heaven, an angel band caught up the strain, 
not as an ordinary echo of reflected sound, but 
as if prolonging the notes. It continued as 





long as the original song, and at length grad- 
ually died away, only as the song of angels 
would cease to be heard when they enter the 
portals of heaven. This echo is as marvelous 
and as celebrated as the Taj itself, and I know 
not in what building or in what part of the 
world another like it can be heard. 

All this description may seem to the reader 
simply extravagant, but not if the reader has 
ever looked upon the building described. Ev- 
ery one who has seen it will simply say that 
words are powerless to express the ideas which 
its sublimity and beauty inspire. I could only 
compare the emotions which it excited to those 
awakened by listening to exquisite music, and 
the building to some sublime poem, whose 
words transport the soul out of itself. The 
very glimpse of the structure, as I entered the 
gateway a quarter of a mile distant, and looked 
down the long avenue of acacias and cypress, 
was overpowering, and I felt at every step as 
I drew nearer that I must withdraw my gaze 
or be overcome. Often, as I stood within the 
Taj, its silent grandeur was equally overpower- 
ing. Moonlight is said to add greatly to the 
effect of the whole scene, giving to the building 
the appearance of a cloud-castle built in air. 

According to the records, Shah Jehan had 
planned another structure precisely similar to 
this for his own tomb, on the opposite side of 
the Jumna, to be connected with it by a bridge, 
but he wisely concluded to sleep by the side 
of his beloved begum. 

As we left the Taj and lingered in the park, 
we found it vocal with the songs of birds. 
Richly-colored paroquets made their homes 
along the cornices of the surrounding build- 
ings and upon the gateway, and, by a singular 
thongh somewhat sentimental coincidence, 
the only turtle-doves that I saw or heard in 
India were two mates that sighed their melan- 
choly notes upon the evening air as a requiem 
over Shah Jehan and his beloved Noor Mahal. 


———_+ +e _____ 


THE BROKEN SONG. 


Tae mist lay dreaming on the hill, 
Soft swept the wind o'er waking flowers ; 
Ceuchant, the shades of fleeting night 
Lay waiting dawn’s first ruddy hours. 
No rosy blush, no golden beam, 
Yet lighted up the pallid sky ; 
Bat stars were fading, and the moon, 
Like dying lily, swooned on high. 
*T were all too seon, too whitely fair, 
For morning's blush to wake and glow ; 
*T was earth adorned with snowy flowers 
Ere crimson roses learned to blow. 





Yet not too soon for song of bird, 
For, gushing, murmuring, sweetly low— 

While all the leaves with rapture stirred— 
Rose and fainted a wild bird's song. 

Sharp and sudden—Oh! suddenly sharp, 
Echoed the crash of the hunter's gun ; 

The sweet notes wailed like rude struck harp, 
The wild bird's song was broken. 


. . . * * * 


My life had once a rippling song; 
Ah! pure and sweet it swept along; 
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Now low and slow like murmurs of noon, 
Now soaring aloft to the heart of the moon. 
The morning of life was dawning then, 
Faintly fair as in wildwood glen; 

The lilies bloomed, and stars stooped low, 
To watch, in my world, the roses blow. 
Sharp and sudden—Oh! suddenly sharp— 
Like broken notes from a shattered harp 
My song wailed out its wild farewell, 


And a silence deep on my morning fell. 
Dried lilies and stars leaving no token, 
And—woe is me !—my song was broken. 
* * + * * * 
O, broken songs! O, broken hearts ! 

Ye leave us all a sad, sad token. 
Never your last wild cry departs 

From soul of one whose song is broken. 

ZOB JOHNSON. 
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CLARK BRADEN. 


tee 


HIS gentleman has a head twenty-four 

inches in circumference, and a develop- 
ment of the chest sufficient to support a head 
twenty-three inches in circumference. As it 
is, he is liable always to overdo, and with his 
ardent vital and mental temperament he in- 
clines to do more than he is able. Such an 





organization requires abundant sleep. We 
seldom find a finer-grained organization. He: 
has both power and smoothness, The feat- 
ures indicate a resemblance to the mother, 
and those mental dispositions which are more: 
strongly marked in the feminine than in the: 
masculine nature, 
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The mind inclines to be philosophic, argu- 
mentative, and logical. He has very strong 
imagination, a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
and also of the beautiful. He appreciates 
wit and art, poetry and eloquence. He has 
strong faith on the one hand, which gives 
him an outreach toward the new and the 
wonderful, while his strong reasoning power 
demands proof of all he accepts; and so far 
as he may, he works out a logical basis for 
his ideas and his teachings. He has a strong 
moral brain; is large in the region of Con- 
scientiousness and Cautiousness; loves the 
truth; believes in justice; regards danger 
with solicitude, and tries to provide against 
it. He has Combativeness enough to give 
him force and courage, and the tendency to 
discuss questions earnestly and sharply. He 
is a natural controversialist ; enjoys discussion, 
partly because he likes argument, partly be- 
cause ‘the has a tendency to oppose, and partly 
because he is very earnest in his belief, and 
feels that it ought to be accepted by others. 
His large Constructiveness makes him inge- 
nious, inventive, inclined to work out new 
processes for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, to adopt means adapted to the ends 
in all things. 

He has the right temperament to give him 
warmth of affection, enthusiasm in the moral 
and esthetical faculties, and ardor in the ex- 
pression of his thoughts and feelings. Hence 
he is a natural orator. 

If he guards against over-working, uvoids 
exhausting articles of food, tobacco, and 
spices, we see no reason why he should not 
attain to good age and make a high and hon- 
orable mark in the sphere in which he is al- 
ready by no means an inconspicuous worker. 

CLARK BRADEN was born in Gustavus, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, August 8th, 1831. 
His father came to this country from Ireland 
when fourteen years of age. His mother was 
born in Beaver County, Pa., also of Irish pa- 
rents. She was reared a Covenanter; his 
father,‘a Methodist. During Clark’s early 
childhood his parents were both Methodists 
—both fond of books, and had the reputa- 
tion among their neighbors of being great 
ircaders, and the father a rare fondness for 
discussion and debate. He was a hard-work- 
ing mechanic—a mason by trade—and never 
ibecame rich. During the great anti-slavery 





controversy and excitement in northeastern 
Ohio, Clark’s parents passed from the Meth- 
odist to the Congregational church, without 
any special change, we presume, of religious 
belief or practice. When his parents became 
residents of Gustavus, the country was new, 
and dwellings not easily procured by the 
poor. They were therefore compelled to take 
up their abode, temporarily, in an unoccu- 
pied school-house. Here the subject of our 
sketch was born. 

In that part of the “ Western Reserve,” in 
those days, when Clark was born, even a com- 
mon school education was not easily obtained. 
But where parents love to read, children are 
not long kept in ignorance. Clark learned 
to read when seven years old. At the age 
of ten he had read the Bible, Rollin’s An- 
cient History, Plutarch’s Lives, Shakspeare, 
and many miscellaneous books. Eight years 
after this he offered himself to the people of 
Squatterville, a settlement in the northeast 
corner of Greene township, in the county of 
his birth, to teach their children. 

His reading, study, and success as a teacher 
at Squatterville, begat in him a hungering 
for knowledge and fame, and he then formed 
a determination to acquire such an education 
as would entitle him to a diploma as a classi- 
cal, mathematical, and scientific scholar; and 
he never rested till the prize was obtained. 
The difficulties that confronted him were 
many and great. But for more than ten full 
years he battled with them, and at last came 
off conqueror. His own poverty and the 
wants of those he loved were the chief diffi- 
culties. Until Clark was twenty-five years 
of age he hesitated not a moment to engage 
in any kind of labor, however hard or disa- 
greeable, if by any means he could attain the 
object of his fondest aspirations. He taught 
school in the winter, chopped wood, split 
rails, built fences, and plowed during spring 
vacation; threw himself into the harvest 
field when the summer recess occurred : 
husked corn, gathered fruit, or did anything 
that promised to turn him an honest penny 
during the autumn holidays. 

At the age of twenty he tied up all his 
earthly possessions in a cotton handkerchief 
and walked forty miles to enter and enjoy the 
advantages of an excellent academy, then 
flourishing in Kingsville. 
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From the age of twenty-three to twenty- 
five he taught and studied, and saved money 
enough to aid his sisters to train themselves 
as teachers, He had the happiness of seeing 
them thus successfully engaged. At the lat- 
ter age he married an excellent lady who, like 
himself, had educated herself for a teacher. 

When he had become the father of two 
sons, his friends thought that the dream of 
his youth and the ambition of his early man- 
hood, to obtain a collegiate education, had 
been forever extinguished. An uncle said to 
a friend that Clark’s two boys were the only 
diplomas he would ever see! In September, 
1859, he entered college far in advance of 
the ordinary students of the freshman and 
sophomore classes, To relieve his anxieties 
and to aid him in his studies, his wife re- 
turned to her father’s, where, by her own ef- 
forts and the help of her friends, she took 
care of hersclf.and her children till Clark 
had completed his full course, graduating 
June 18th, 1860, when about twenty-nine 
years old. ; « 

After graduating he became princtpal of 
Elgin Academy, Kane County, Ill. He found 
its condition low—only nineteen pupils. In 
three years, under his administration, it num- 
bered nearly three hundred. By some ma- 
neuvering on the part of nameless persons 
he was then displaced. The fact becoming 
known to the people, he was elected Super- 
intendent of all the schools in the county. 
At the end of the year he resigned and 
moved to the southern part of the State. 
At Centralia he became the principal of the 
graded school in that fine little city. Having 
a few weeks leisure, previous to the opening 
of the school—and his disposition to be do- 
ing chafing him—he borrowed a working 
suit and entered the corn field as a laborer. 
His first two weeks in “ Egypt” were made 
memorable to him by being devoted to cut- 
ting corn. 

He spent two years in Centralia, teaching, 
editing a paper, preaching, etc., leaving there 
to become President of Southern Illinois 
Christian College, located at Carbondale, 
Jackson County. On the 1st of October, 
1866, he took charge of this institution. 
He must then have possessed a very hopeful 
spirit, for the college and all its surround- 
ings were discouraging. It had been so 





managed that it had run down very low. 
He opened with but five pupils. He ad- 
journed for a week to clean up and put 
things inorder. He recommenced with eight 
pupils, and during the fall session these in- 
creased to forty-four. The winter term num- 
bered seventy-five students; during the 
spring, 105; after a few terms there were 
275 enrolled. A normal department was 
then established, at which there were soon 
150 young gentlemen and ladies preparing 
themselves for the important work of teach- 
ing. In fitting up this college and its grounds 
the President expended from his own private 
means $2,000. 

It is stated that during the time he was at 
Carbondale, he did more to raise the standard 
of education in Southern Illinois than any 
one in “Egypt.” The Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association was projected, organ- 
ized, and carried into successful operation 
by Mr. Braden. * 

The religious phases of his life are inter- 
esting. At fourteen years of age he began 
to cherish doubts of the truth of sacred his- 
tory. From fifteen to twenty-four he was an 
avowed infidel. He gained his first public 
notoriety lecturing and debating on the neg- 
ative side of Christianity. At the latter age 
he had gained such prominence and infiu- 
ence by his opposition to the Bible, that Cal- 
vin Smith, of Bazetta, Ohio, a preacher con- 
nected with the Christian Church, considered 
it his duty to examine publicly and respond 
to the objections and arguments of young 
Braden. This he did so well, that the youth- 
ful doubter felt the necessity of giving the 
Scriptures such an examination as he had 
never before deigned to bestow. He found 
that he had been opposing much that he 
thought the Bible taught, but which could 
not be found on its pages; and excellences 
dawned upon his mind while engaged in his 
researches that he had never before discov- 
ered in the Bible. In short, he became a 
convert to Christianity, and forthwith com- 
menced preaching the faith he once sought 
to destroy. And although for the fifteen suc- 
ceeding years he has been constantly toiling 
and struggling for an education and in the 
endeavor to impart a knowledge of litera- 
ture and science to others, as well as by his 
hands to minister to the physical and men- 
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tal wants of himself and others, yet he has 
constantly labored in the cause of religion. 

While Superintendent of the schools at 
Centralia, for one year he edited the Sentinel, 
a Republican paper of that place; and while 
President of the college at Carbondale, he 
edited a religious paper, called the Herald 
of Truth, that had a very good circulation 
in Southern Illinois. 

For two years or more he has devoted him- 
self almost entirely to lecturing on special 
themes, and holding public oral debates with 
atheists, infidels, spiritualists, and various re- 
ligionists whose teachings he deems contrary 
to the living oracles of God. Some of these 
discussions have been published in full. 

As has been already shown, he has written 
and published no small amount of matter, re- 





ligious and secular. His style and methods 
as a writer and reasoner are exhibited well 
in his “ Christianity Defended,” a review of 
R. G. Ingersoll’s Ovation on “ The Gods,” a 
tract on “Are We a Sect?” an article in 
The Independent Monthly, entitled “ Woman’s 
Sphere,” and an exhaustive paper on “ Re- 
ligion, State and School,” in No. XIV. of 
The Christian Quarterly. 

These productions, in themselves, evince 
extensive reading, careful observation, deep 
reflection, rare capacity for lingual expression, 
and a profound utterance of personal con- 
viction. Mr. Braden has exemplified in his 
life the triumphs that may be achieved over 
poverty and the thousand and one serious 
obstacles which attend on that condition by 
a resolute, undaunted spirit. 


——_+09e——_—_- 
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WARREN’S IDEAL. 


BY EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


\ HILE at Seaview, last summer, I form- 
ed the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Warren, the most interesting and charm- 
ing couple I ever had the pleasure of meeting. 
We boarded in an ancient two-story house, 
whose roof and sides were covered with 
mossy shingles, It rejoiced in a large yard 
in front, filled with gnarled apple and quince 
trees, and beds of old-fashioned flowers. A 
row of silver maples divided the garden from 
“the sand. There were a few rustic seats near 
the gate, where we often sat for hours watch- 
ing the restless waves, which came roaring 
and thundering over the white, pebbly beach, 
until they broke within a few feet of us. 

It is said that “three are one too many,” 
but I did not feel that such was the case 
while in their society, for we had many de- 
lightful conversations together. I had been 
an advocate of marrying opposites; but, after 
noting the almost perfect similarity of tem- 
peramgnts, tastes, and talents, as well as the 
oneness of thought and reciprocity of feeling 
which existed between them, I felt obliged to 
change my mind, for a more happily united 
pair I never expect to find again in this 
world. They were both well educated and 
refined. They not only sketched and painted, 
but sang and played and conversed well. I 


ence remarked to Mr. Warren that I never | 





saw two people so much alike as himself and 
wife, and he answered: 

“That is because I married my ideal. [ 
will tell you how I found her, and if you do 
not agree with me that ‘marriages are made 
in heaven,’ I shall be greatly mistaken. I 
had reached the ripe age of thirty-five with- 
out falling in love with any one except an 
imaginary woman. My home, for years, had 
been in New York City—my profession was 
that of a journalist. I was a partner in 
the proprietorship of a certain live periodical, 
and had, just before the commencement of my 
story, been elected junior editor. One even- 
ing I received acall from the head man of the 
firm, and, after a lengthy consultation, as he 
was about to leave, he remarked : ‘It strikes 
me that you are living in single wretchedness 
too long. You are now abundantly able to 
support « wife, and as you are a rising young 
man, can certainly have no difficulty in find- 
ing a lady to your taste in your large circle 
of acquaintances. My advice is, take a part- 
ner for life. Good evening.’ 

“*Thank you,’ I soliloquized, ‘ for your un- 
asked counsel, but I shall never marry unless 
I can find my ideal,’ and, taking up my hat, 
I started for the Academy. A celebrated 
lecturer was already on the platform. I took 
my seat and looked toward the speaker, when 
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the magnetic power of a pair of cyes at my 
left caused me to turn quickly around, and 
there I beheld for the first time, in physical 
presence, the fac-simile of the ideal face 
which had haunted my mental vision for 
years, rendering me indifferent to ail the 
charms of my lady friends. . 

“ Yes, as true as you live, I haw ._.a those 
very dark, soul-lit eyes, those firmly-cut, 
crimson lips, that pure, broad, intellectual 
forehead shaded with clustering curls. That 
dark, sparkling, patrician face, with its rich, 
changing color, had often appeared to me in 
my sleeping and waking dreams, had smiled 
at me from amid flitting ember-pictures time 
and time again, until I had grown so familiar 
with it that when its owner willed that I 
should look around, I simply recognized it as 
the reality of my childhood’s, boyhood’s, 
manhood’s ideal. As our eyes met, a crimson 
flush, accompanied by an expression of soul- 
recognition, flashed over her countenance, 
and she turned toward the lecturer, but again 
and again I could feel, without looking at 
her, that her eyes burned upon my face. 

“The lecture came to a close, and I lost 
sight of her in the crowd; but asI rode home- 
ward I knew that somewhere, sometime, I 
should meet her again—that her future life 
would be blended with mine. Occasionally 
a restless longing for her tangible presence 
took possession of my soul, but my time was 
so entirely occupied that I had very little 
leisure for idle day-dreams. 

“T was boarding at the A House that 
year, and one evening, several months later, I 
met a lady in the hall, who, although closely 
veiled, reminded me of my beautiful dream- 
wife. That night I dreamed that the hotel 
was on fire; that my ideal was being burned 
alive in a certain room— No. 48—on the 
second floor. 

“Suddenly I was awakened by a cry of 
‘Fire!’ sounding through the house, I sprang 
out of bed and dressed myself, then hastened 
toward the left wing of the second story, in- 
stead of following the terrified crowd down 
stairs. The impression of my dream was still 
so strong upon me that all thoughts of self- 
preservation or personal fear were merged 
into solicitude for the safety of the unknown 
lady. I found that the fire had broken out 
in that quarter, for the hall was filled with a 





dense, suffocating smoke. I finally reached 
No. 48, and found, to my horror, that it was 
locked! As the house was heated by a fur- 
nace, I knew that the smoke must have crept 
up through the flues, and filled the room. I 
threw myself against the door with almost 
the strength of a giant, but it would not 
yield to my half frantic efforts. 

“*This is terrible! She will be burned 
alive! I will creep through the transom!’ I 
cried, and suited the action to the word. I 
found the lady of my dream lying upon the 
floor, half way across the room, unconscious 
from the poisonous gases. The flames were 
already creeping into the apartment. With 
a hasty prayer, I thanked God for having 
sent his angel to warn me of her danger, and 
then lifted my precious burden and carried 
it out into the hall; but I remember nothing 
further, except that we were borne in the 
arms of strong men, through the crackling 
flames, into the open air, just as the second 
floor fell in, sending a crimson shower of 
sparks around. Then a blank followed, and 
for some time I lay very near death’s door. 
Recovery came at last, with only a few deep, 
hideous scars on my breast and arms to re- 
mind me of that thrilling adventure. 

“T was told that I had received my injuries 
while rescuing a transient boarder — name 
unknown—for the books were burned. 

“Some months after this the Franco-Prus- 
sian war broke out, and I was sent to Germany 
as special correspondent for our paper. As I 
was still somewhat weak in health, I was 
glad of the ocean voyage and change of air 
and scene. I remained abroad until after 
the close of hostilities; then concluded to 
take a little run through Switzerland. At 
times, however, I felt that my future wife was 
not far off—as if I were walking in her very 
footsteps, and breathing the air she breathed. 

“One glorious afternoon in autumn, while 
I was sitting in a charming valley, taking 9 
sketch of Mont Blanc, an uncontrollable long- 
ing to behold my ideal once more took pos 
session of my thoughts. It seemed as if she 
must be near—as if she were somewhere in 
sight, thinking of me—looking at me. My 
love for her had grown stronger with each 
passing day. I had never ceased, since I first 
saw her, to pray for her safety. I felt that I 
was working for her, improving myself for 
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her sake. I believed that she was a pure; 
unselfish, loving, refined woman; that she 
was beautiful in heart and soul as well as in 
mind and person. 

“Well, as I was sketching, my thoughts 
took form, and almost before I was aware of 
the change, Mont Blanc melted into misty 
clouds, and in its place the face of my un- 
known smiled up at me from my temporary 
easel. I was so wholly absorbed in my occu- 
pation that I did not notice the approach of a 
party of American tourists, until one of them, 
an old college chum, Jim Dalton, slapped me 
on the shoulder, and exclaimed : 

“*John Warren, as I live, painting your 
likeness, Cousin Belle! But what a fibber you 
are; you told me only an hour ago that you 
had not seen him except in your dreams and 
once in x crowd!’ Then, turning to me, he 
said, as he grasped my hand : 

“*T have been following you around from 
place to place for the past month, but was 
always a day or two too late to see you. 
Allow me to present my cousin, Isabel Holmes, 
and Uncle Timothy, her father.’ 

“T turned toward the lady, and was not 
surprised to see the fac-simile of the pictured 
face on my canvas. She had caught a glimpse 
of her likeness, too, and, as our eyes met, a 
conscious burning blush suffused her cheeks 
and forehead. We shook hands, and the 
magnetism of her touch thrilled every nerve 
in my being with a nameless joy; and when 
she lifted her glorious eyes to mine I felt that 
we loved each other with a deathless affec- 
tion—that I had found the other half of my 
life! 

“*A striking coincidence,’ said Jim, as he 
opened her portfolio and showed me a sketch 
of myself, which she had drawn from mem- 
ory that very afternoon. 

““T asked where she had seen me. 

“*At a lecture, almost two years ago, in 
New York,’ she answered. She subsequently 
told me that she had dreamed of seeing me on 
the preceding night, and had recognized me 
as the hero of her vision the moment I entered 
the Academy. ‘I had a singular clairvoyant 
perception of your presence at the A—— 
louse on the night of the fire, although I did 
not see you with my natural eyes. Were you 
really there? And this-very afternoon I have 
felt—for the third time in my life—the cer- 








tainty of your nearness to me, for your very 
thoughts pervaded the atmosphere around 
us.’ 

“ We finished our tour together. Belle re- 
turned to her home on the Hudson, to pre- 
pare for the wedding, and I went back to my 
old quarters in New York. Ot course, I was 
very happy, for she had promised to become 
my wife in the coming spring. It often hap- 
pened afterward that whenever I was writing 
to her she was either thinking of me or pen- 
ning a letter at the same time. No matter 
how unexpectedly I visited her, she would 
say, ‘Something has told me all day that I 
should see you to-night, John.’ 

“We seemed to influence each other's 
minds and movements, independently of dis- 
tance or time; and, incredible as it may 
seem, could almost always read each other's 
thoughts. 

“One February morning, as I was seated in 
church, listening to a profoundly impressive 
sermon, I suddenly seemed to see her stand- 
ing before me. She was attired in a long, 
flowing robe, and her abundant black hair. 
which, you know, ripples and waves to its 
very roots, fell over her shoulders like a veil. 
Her face wore the most agonized expression, 
and her arms were extended toward me 
pleadingly. The vision vanished in a mo- 
ment, but for the first time I found that I 
could not listen to the speaker intelligently. 
Before the services were over, I hastened to 
the nearest telegraph office, and sent the fol- 
lowing message : 

“* Belle, is anything the matter?’ In reply 
came the following telegram : 

“*Yes. Father is dying! Come to us!’ 

“T went, and found that Mr. Holmes had 
been seized with a paralytic stroke that 
morning while getting ready for church. 
Belle met me in the identical white robe I 
had seen in the vision. As I passed my 
hands lovingly over her floating hair, she ex- 
plained : 

“*T have not been able to leave father 
for a minute since he was taken ill. You 
must excuse my dishabille. Strange as it may 
seem,’ she said, ‘when father fell from his 
chair, I thought that he was dead, and in- 
stantly felt such a strong desire for your , 
sympathy that my thoughts must have acted 
upon your imagination—my will influenced 
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your own. I can account for it in no other 
way.’ 

“He died that night, and after he was at 
rest in the quiet cemetery beside his wife, 
who went to heaven long years before, we 
had a quiet wedding, for Belle was left alone, 
and needed my protection. We still reside 
in her cottage on the Hudson.” 

Mrs. Warren now joined us. She looked 
so fresh and joyous, and withal so beautiful, 
in her simple white muslin, with scarlet 
fuschias in her midnight hair, that I did not 





wonder at her husband’s lover-like admira- 
tion. 

You will agree with me that we have all 
more or less experienced psychological sensa- 
tions and impressions; and do you not be- 
lieve that nearly all people of cultured im- 
aginations and delicate organization either 
have, or have had, their ideals? Is it too 
great a stretch of fancy to believe that all 
who are worthy will, in the beautiful here- 
after, realize the fruition of their fondest 
dreams ? 








epartment of {ositogy—f)ur Sanitaria, 





The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emplasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





CURIOSITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ARE has been taken to make the following 
statements accurate, the best authorities 
having been consulted in their preparation. 


LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The average length of life is. 
One-fourth die before the ee < of 
One-half before the age of. 

The rich live an average of . 
The poor ‘“ 

One of 1,000 persons reaches 
One of 500 

Six of 100 sd 


The average duration of life is greater now 
than ever before. According to Dupin the av- 
erage length of life in France from 1776 to 1843 
increased 52 days per annum. Macauley states 
that in 1685 the deaths in England were as 1 

» 20; in 1850,1 to40. The rate of mortality 
in 1781 was 1 to 29; in 1853, 1 to 40. 
POPULATION. 

An able professor of the University of Berlin 
has lately made the following estimate of the 
population of the globe: 


America, North and South 
Australia. 


The number of deaths per annum, as founded 
on statistics for 1870 is 82, 


hour is 
sinnte, averages... 
BIRTHS. 


The average number of births per day is 
. “ “ -“ hour i 


“ “ “ 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 
The married live longer than the single. 
The mortality among bachelors between the 





ages of 30 and 45 is 27 per cent.; among mar- 
ried men between the same ages, 18 per cent. 
78 married men reach 40, while only 41 bache- 
lors arrive at the same age. At the age of 60 
the advantage in favor of married life has in- 
creased 20 per cent. 

OF THE SEXES, 

There are more males than females born by 
4 percent. At the age of 20 there are more- 
females than males. At the age of 40 the pre~ 
ponderance is again on the other side, andi 
there are more males than females. At 70 the 
sexes are again even. Between 70 and 100: 
years there are 15.300 more women than men, 
or an excess of 5 per cent. The mortality of 
women is greatest between the ages of 20 and: 
40. After 40 years of age the probabilities of 
longevity, as is shown, are far greater for fe- 
males than for males. 

OF SUICIDES. 

Three-fourths of all suicides are males. The 
greatest number are caused by divorces. The 
least number are among the married, next the: 
unmarried, next the widowed. One-third of 
the cases are due to mental diseases; one-ninth 
to physical suffering; one-tenth to fear of pun-- 
ishment or shame; one-ninth to family quar- 
rels; one-ninth to drunkenness,,ambling, etc. ; 
one-twentieth to disappointed love. Of boys. 
under 15 years of age 86 per eent. hang them-. 
selves; of girls of the same age 71 per cent. 
drown themselves. Young men most com-.- 
monly use the pistol—old men. te razor ; young 
women drown themselves—oid women use the: 
rope; only one female in 200. uses firearms. 
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The ratio of suicides, as given by M. Decaisne 
vefore the French Academy of Sciences, is as 
follows: London, one in 175 deaths; New 
York, one in 172; Vienna, one in 160; while 
in Paris it has reached the shocking number 


of one in 72. 
OF WEIGHT. 


The average weight at birth is 6} pounds— 
the weight of males a little exceeding that of 
females; the extremes of weight at birth are 
3 and 12 pounds. At 12 years of age the sexes 
are of nearly equal weight, after which limit 
the males are heavier than females. At 20, 
males average 143 pounds, females 120 pounds. 
At 35, males reach their ultimate of weight, 
which is 152 pounds. At 50, females average 
129 pounds, having gained but 9 pounds in 30 
years. The weight of males at full growth av- 
erages 26 times their weight at birth; that of 
females 20 times. The average weight of all 
people together is 100 pounds. 

Probably the largest and heaviest single 
family in the world is the Howard family, of 
Kentucky; and, possibly, there has never at 
any time existed a parallel to it. In the sub- 
joined table, the accuracy of which may be re- 
lied upon, we give both the weight and the 
height of its members : 








Father... ..6 fect 4 inches........ 200 pounds, 
in’ i lite gi 285 - 
Thomas ...6 eg = - 
James..... 6 Fp. = 
Sarah...... _ eS as 
John...... » * oy - 
Mary...... et Be - 
ae. °° | * * 
Matthew ..6 . seinbeeie se 
ene aa  adeeseue 1% = 
waneeer..6 ~ @ * . csccceas 160 . 
Total. . .70 feet 2,298 * 


Computed strength of father and sons, 6,500 
pounds. Entire ages, 557 years. Many of the 
grandchildren of this family are 64 feet in 
height, and weigh over 200 pounds. 

BRAIN WEIGHT. 

The theory that as a given quantity or weight 
of brains is necessary for the exercise of the 
mental faculties, therefore all men are provided 
with an equal quantity, has been latterly ex- 
ploded. Inquiry has demonstrated that there 
is a difference in the average brain weight of 
races and nations, and a still greater difference 
in that of individuals, as the following facts 
will show : 


English, average weight. pnecseccentegl 47.50 ounces. 
French,  § ———aecesceee cocee 4.58 a 
Germans, “ pssevecdvanneee 42.83 

« "another estimate............. “410 “ 


Ttalians, average Ww t. 
Dutch, re 





American (aboriginal races)........... 44.73 pe 
Lapps, Swedes, and Frisans.. ........ 46.53 

Vedahs and Hindoos, of Asia ....... : 
‘Mussulmans. 












Khonds, of India (aboriginal) 
African races from 38.00 
The Kafire h 
EEE RTE RE IM 40. i 
Malays and Oceanic races from 39.56 to 43.70 “ 
The maximum weight of the human brain 
(Cuvier’s) is 64.50 ounces ; the minimum weight 
(idiots), 20 ounces. 


Average wes eg. 


37.87 ounces 


male * aw 
The heaviest ‘ndividesd brains on » necerd, 
next to Cuvier’s, are, first : 


Ee 64.00 ounces. 
SII ncsdcannienendessccus 63.00 “ 
Dupuytren (French surgeon)........... es 


DIVISIONS OF LIFE. 

A French statistician has estimated that a 
man 50 years of age has slept 6,000 days: 
worked 6,500 days; walked 800 days; amused 
himself 4,000 days; was eating 1,500 days; 
was sick 500 days; ate 17,000 pounds of bread, 
16,000 pounds of meat, 4,600 pounds of vege- 
tables, eggs, etc., and drank 7,000 gals. of liq- 
uid of all kinds. This amount of liquid would 
make a lake 300 feet square and 3 feet in depth. 
THE NECESSARY DAILY PROPORTION OF FOOD. 

Dr. Mott gives the following daily proportion 
of food as reyuisite to sustain life healthfully 
and soundly : 

1st Class.—Persons of moderate health and 
little exercise, 12 to 18 oz. of food, equal to 10 
oz. of nutritious matter. 

2d Class.—Persons of good health and ordi- 
nary labor (mechanics, etc.), 18 to 24 oz. of 
food, equal to 16 oz. of nutriment. ~ 

3d Class.—Persons of sound health, hard la- 
bor, and consequent violent exercise, 24 to 30 
oz. of food, equal to 22 oz. nutriment. 

THE HUMAN MACHINERY. 

A fully-developed man has 60 bones in his 
head, 60 in his thighs and legs, 62 in his arms 
and hands, and 67 in his trunk; making a 
total of 249 bones. Such a frame will contain 
15 quarts of blood, weighing two pounds each. 
Every pulsation of the heart discharges two 
eunces of blood, which is an average of a hogs- 
head an hour. The united length of the per- 
spiratory tubes is 28 miles, and they drain from 
the body an average of 3} pounds of matter 
per day, which is five-cighths of all that the 
body discharges. 

The human body contains over 500 muscles. 
The intestines are 24 feet in length. The fin- 
ger-nails grow their full length in 4} months. 
A man 70 years of age has renewed his finger- 
nails 180 times. Allowing each nail to be half 
an inch long, he has grown 7 feet 9 inches of 
nail on each finger, and on fingers and thumbs 
together, a total of 77 feet and 6 inches 
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The heart makes an average of 64 pulsations 
in a minute, which is 8,840 in an hour, and 
$2,160 ina day. Two-fifihs of the oxygen in- 
spired disappears with each inspiration, the 
place of which is supplied by the carbonic gas 
thrown off by expiration. Thus each adult 
person ought to consume 45,000 cubic inches 
of oxygen every 24 hours, and in the same 
time he generates 18,000 cubic inches of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Every moment during life a portion of our 
substance becomes dead, combines with some 
of the inhaled oxygen, and is thus removed. 
By this process it is believed that the whole 
body renews itself every seven years. Vv. V. 


a Se 
NEW BOOTS. 


HIS is a season of the year in which 

many unfortunates are compelled to “ break 
in new boots,” and what a trial it is! How 
our poor feet are cramped, pinched, and agon- 
ized! Unskilled and ignorant shoemakers 
make coarse, thick cases, with stiff counters 
and but little “ give” to any part; and in these 
cases we are expected to be comfortable. How 
vain the thought! Here is a young gentleman 
—an exquisite; his boots must be made so 
small, so narrow, and fit so snugly as to be 
without a wrinkle. A new pair comes home, 
and on Sunday he goes to church, as is the 
custom of his family. The short walk thither 
brings the blood into his feet and causes them 
to swell, and he begins to groan. When the 
clergyman has reached his 2dly, and the young 
man in his new boots is to sit through to the 
17thly, what a fearful state he is in! Then, 
there is to be another hymn, a collection taken, 
and the benediction, and, after all, when the 
young man rises to depart, how he limps! He 
hastens home as well as he can, and, by aid 
of one or two jacks, extracts his aching feet 
from their imprisonment. Whether he rails 
against the shoemaker or against his own swol- 
len feet depends on circumstances. At any 
rate, he is in any thing but a devotional mood, 
all on account of his new tight boots. The 
predicament of a young lady in new and tight 
shoes is anything but comfortable. She also 
starts out, not only with tight shoes very much 
too narrow for her feet, but with those dread- 
ful high heels which pitch her body forward, 
giving it that uncomfortable attitude called 
“camel’s back,” or. “Grecian bend.” Some- 
times these stilted heels catch in the stair-car- 
pet, and down the lady tumbles to the bottom. 





She does not like to confess it, but there are 
bruises here and there, and even if no fatal ac- 
cident occurs, she may have occasion to re- 
member her fall to the end of her days. Why 
will she persist in wearing those ridiculously 
high heels? They are unphysiological, un- 
comfortable, and a serious impediment to free 
locomotion. Better, fat better, wear the heel- 
less moccasin of the savage than the fashion- 
able shoe of fashionable society to-day. These 
tight shoes and boots produce large crops of 
corns, bunions, etc., besides keeping the feet 
cold or in constant pain. There is no sense in 
it. The right way to do is to have your boots 
and shoes made to fit your feet. When you 
go to be measured, place a shect of paper on 
the floor, set your foot firmly upon it and stand 
erect. Let the shoemaker take a pencil and 
mark around the foot, taking the exact shape 
of the bottom of the foot. Then let him meas- 
ure its thickness with his tape. Then, witha 
proper last, he can fit the boot or shoe to the 
foot. This is the only sensible way, and it is 
scientific. 

Tue CrrrtcaL Psriops or Human Livs.— 
From the age of forty to the age of sixty, a 
man who properly regulates himself may be 
considered in the prime of life. His matured 
strength of_constitution renders him almost 
impervious to the attacks of disease, and all 
his functions are of the highest order. Having 
gone a year or two past sixty, however, he ar- 
rives at a critical period of existence; the river 
of Death flows before him, and he remains at a 
stand-still. But athwart this river is a viaduct 
called “ The Turn of Life,” which, if crossed in 
safety, leads to the valley of “Old Age,” round 
which the river winds, and then flows beyond 
without a boat or causeway to affect its passage. 
The bridge is, however, constructed of fragile 
materials, and depends how it is trodden 
whether it bends or breaks. Gout, Apoplexy 
and other bad characters, are also in the vicin- 
ity to waylay the traveler, and thrust him from 
the pass; but let him gird up his loins and pro- 
vide himself with perfect composure. To quote 
a metaphor, the “ Turn of Life is a turn either 
into a prolonged walk, or into the grave.” 
The system and powers, having reached their 
utmost expansion, now begin to close like 
flowers at sunset, or break down at once. One 
injudicious stimulant, a single fatal excitement, 
may force it beyond its strength; while a care- 
ful supply of props, and the withdrawal of all 
that tends to force a plant, will sustain it in 
beauty and in vigor until night has nearly set in 
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WELCOME, 1873. 
—O——— 
Ww: enter upon a new volume and a 


new year. The past remains only 
in the record of its events, and blessed 
are we if that record, in so far as it re- 
lates to ourselves, presents a favorable 
account. The object of life is not selfish 
gratification: he who lives but for him- 
self, lives quite alone amid the vast ag- 
gregate of society; having no sympathy 
for others, he becomes a subject of con- 
tempt or cold disdain, and though he 
may amass the wealth of Cresus, his 
couch is one of bitterness and sordid 
unrest. No man can ignore the com- 
mon obligations of his human nature 
and be happy. “No man liveth to him- 
self.” 
Who are the happy? Are they not 
those who 


‘*__. share each other’s woes, 
Each other's burdens bear?” 


If happiness be the chief object of life, 
it can not be found in the asceticism of 
solitude, or in the egotism of pride, or in 
the selfishness of wealth, or in the cold- 
ness of intellectuality, but in the warm 
heart, the generous hand, the considerate 
judgment, the devotional spirit. If we 


would have the great Ledger of our 
past exhibit a balance in our favor, we 
must be sure that we have so lived that 
our words, our deeds, and influence have 
in general ameliorated the condition of 
others, 


If we have helped to soothe a 











troubled heart, if we have brought some 
comfort to a wounded and broken spirit, 
if we have ministered encouragement to 
one dismayed, dejected mind, we can 
not but review the incident with satis- 
faction and joy such as no favor of 
which ourselves have been the recipient 
can awaken. 

We trust that no reader of the Pare 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL fears to contemplate 
his past because of the assurance that 
the balance sheet will show a sad indebt- 
edness—that the world has given him 
far more than he has given the world. 
If any such there be, let the recriminat- 
ing account stimulate them to make a 
new start in life. However late it may 
be, with the opening of a new year let 


them 
“—— be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ;"” 


and when, in the procession of the 
months, the book of 1873 has closed, 
and the balance sheet made up, they 
may review it with a calmness and joy 
hitherto unknown. 

Earnestly hoping that the career of 
the Purenotocica JourNAL may be 
one of progress and steady develop- 
ment, always reflecting the best features 
of hnman life, ever abetting earnest ef- 
fort for improvement, and eliciting the 
favorable appreciation and cordial sup- 
port of its readers, we wish one and all 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


oS 
LEND YOUR BOOKS. 


” HAT! and have them returned with 
corners turned down and dirty 
thumb marks all through them? or, worse 
yet, not returned at all, but lost? Is not 
borrowing books something like borrowing 
umbrellas? and is not one’s book almost a 
part of himself? My books are my treasures, 
and I will keep them, if I don’t worship 
them.” 
The speaker is on'the popular side of the 
question. He but echoes the general senti- 
ment which is entertained by nine in ten of 
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those who possess a collection ; but there is 
another side to the question. What better 
are good books than something to eat, to 
drink, to wear, or than money itself? Do we 
not seek to share all these blessings with our 
friends, our neighbors, yea, even with strang- 
ers? One of the fashionable modes of enter- 
tainment is to give dinners—something to 
eat—in which the best caterers are employed 
to produce savory dishes. Hence large sums 
are expended simply to tickle one’s palate—to 
gratify the appetite. The point we would 
make is this: there are bright young minds 
all around us who are hungering and thirst- 
ing after knowledge, such knowledge as they 
themselves could easily extract from good 
books; indeed, some of our self-made men 
found the beginning of their advancement in 
knowledge from the loan of a good book. 
The case of our Vice-President, Hon. Henry 
Wilson, is in point. The story runs thus: 
When a lad, he and another boy were scuf- 
fling, perhaps frolicking, on the roadside. 
A lady came riding by in a carriage, and re- 
buked the boys. On second thought, a 
kindly or benevolent impression came over 
her, and she inquired if the boys could read. 
One of them promptly answered, “ Yes, 
ma’am.” She said, “If you will call at my 
house ” (which was a little further on) “I 
will lend you a book.” The boy accepted 
the offer, and eagerly wended his way for the 
prize. The book was obtained and quickly 
read. It was promptly returned, when an- 
other was handed out in its place. It was 
not long before the lad so grew in favor that 
he was given the run of the library—permit- 
ted to take such books as he pleased and 
when he pleased. .Of course, he kept them 
clean and returned them promptly. This 
was the beginning of a new life to the boy. 
His mind expanded by the new thoughts 
which he obtained, and he stands to-day a 





scholarly statesman, on the topmost round 
but one in honor of his nation. Suppose, for 
instance, that this little circumstance had not 
occurred; that the boy’s mind had continued 
in a listless condition. He might have be- 
come a horse-jockey, a gambler, a dissipated 
vagabond, or worse. Good books may be 
said to have saved him, and those good 
books were loaned him bya lady. Think 
you, good reader, that this woman has not 
been paid ten thousand-fold for the favor she 
conferred? And so it is always, though it 
may not always be openly acknowledged. A , 
favor granted and a favor received are good, 
if not Godly, acts, and their impression may 
be said to be everlasting. 

Reader, when you have exnuusted the con- 
tents of a book—when you have read it over 
and over again—why not permit another to 
peruse it? It gave you real pleasure, joy, 
happiness. It will do precisely the same for 
another, and another. Keep the blessing 
moving. We are not now speaking of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, or books of refer- 
ence, which one may need to have always at 
hand. We speak of histories, works on 
scientific subjects, and general literature. 
We speak also of magazines and newspapers, 
whi¢h may be read and reread again, and 
still be preserved. Besides, new ideas are 
continually displacing old ideas, and what 
is the use of holding on to old ideas? If that 
doctrine about which so much is preached be 
true, namely, that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, then the one who lends the 
book reaps the greater blessing. We believe 
in this doctrine. We act upon it to the 
fullest extent of our ability, and we have no 
book with cobwebs on it, or dust, from want 
of use. Buy new books. Lend old ones, and 
new ones, too, after reading, and you will 
make many a heart swell with thanks and 
gratitude. 


—+4eo——__—_. 


“THE MAN 


E have received from a correspondent 

in New Zealand a letter containing 

& newspaper article of four closely-printed 
columns, setting forth with minute particu- 


lars a most extraordinary statement. Our 
correspondent asks our opinion of the matter. 


WITH A SECRET.” 


The slip from the newspaper does not reveal 
the name or the place of publication, but we 
infer from some advertisements on the back 
that it isthe Taranika Herald, of New Zealand. 

The story, in brief, is that one Gregory 
Summerfield discovered a chemical composi- 
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tion by means of which he cquld burn up the 
world by setting the ocean on fire. He met a 
lawyer in California, announced to him his 
possession of this fearful agent, and demanded 
a millién dollars, declaring that if it were not 
soon raised he would make the human race 
rue it. He argued that planets had been 
consumed; that the Bible said, “The earth 
shall burn as an oven, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat,” etc.; therefore, that it 
was possible that a chemical agent existed 
which would set the waters of the world on 
fire. As the story goes, the lawyer, Mr. Leo- 
nidas Parker, consulted with several eminent 
men in San Francisco, and they privately 
went with Summerfield and saw him burn 
up a small lake near San Francisco; and, be- 
coming alarmed for the fate of the world and 
its inhabitants, they tried to raise the million 
dollars. They succeeded in obtaining sub- 
scriptions for only five hundred thousand 
dollars. They then held a consultation, and 
decided that a man with such a secret ought 
not to go at large, any way, and, even if they 
made him independently rich, the secret 
might be let out, and they resolved that, 
though they could raise and pay the money, 
such a man was too dangerous to live, and 
that he should die and take the dreadful 
chemical secret with him. 

Parker was selected to put Summerfield 
out of the way, and accepted the terrible 
mission. On pretense of going with Summer- 
field to New York to raise the other half 
million, Parker and he took passage on the 
Pacific Railroad, and when they approached 
a place on the mountains well known to 
Parker, called Cape Horn, where the train 
passes a precipice more than a thousand feet 
high, Parker proposed to Summerfield, in 
order to get a better view of it, to go out on 
the platform of the car, and at the proper 
moment he pushed him off. A wild scream 
and a mass of fragments on the rocks below 
were the last of Summerfield, “ The Man with 
a Secret.” 

Parker, it is stated in the story, was arrest- 
ed, taken before a grand jury, and after an 
hour’s conference with magistrate, lawyers, 
and jury, he was discharged. Parker gives 
this account as a dying confession. 

This is a well-told stery, and we suspect 
it is the work of a Bohemian imagination, 





woven around the Cape Horn precipice as a 
text. If such a thing had happened since 
the Pacific Railroad was finished, the story 
would have been the talk of the civilized 
world. It is not so good a story as the ccle- 
brated “Moon Hoax,” by Richard Adams 
Locke, in 1833; nevertheless it is well told. 

The trouble is, the writer is lame in his 
chemistry, if in nothing else. It is well 
known that water may be decomposed by 
various means— 

L. By voltaic electrnescy, 7. ¢., by passing a 
galvanic current from a moderate-sized bat- 
tery through acidulated water, bubbles of 
gas will be observed rising from the platinum 
plates which terminate the polar wires, and 
oxygen, perfectly pure, will be found rising 
from the plate communicating with the posi- 
tive or copper pole, and hydrogen, equally 
pure, rising from the negative or zinc pole. 
The volume of the hydrogen will be found to 
be slightly over twice that of the oxygen— 
thus showing that oxygen and hydrogen 
combine in proportions of one of oxygen and 
two of hydrogen, by bulk, to form water. 

Therefore, when the gases are mixed in 
these proportions and ignited by an electric 
spark, they unite, with explosion, and form 
water. 

II. Water is also decomposed by heat, but 
a very small quantity of the mixed gases is 
evolved. # 

Ill. Water is decomposed by potassium, 
which, thrown upon water, takes fire sponta- 
neously ; and, uniting with the orygen, burns 
with a beautiful purple flame, sets the hydro- 
gen free, and leaves an alkaline solution. 

IV. Sodium will also decompose water in 
the same way, but there are no méans known 
by which combustion of large quantities of 
water could be effected. 

It would require an agent as much more 
easily oxidized than the metal potassium, as 
potassium itself is more oxidizable than gold 
or platinum, and it will be plainly seen that 
the separation of this hypothetical metal (let 
us call it) from its “ oxide,” “ carbonate,” or 
other form in which it might be supposed to 
exist in nature, would be practically impos- 
sible on account of its high oxidizability, 
since we see that potassium must be kept 
under naptha, or some liquid which contains 
no oxygen, 
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If such a metal or agent exists in nature, 
in all human probability it must forever re- 
main unknown in its pure state. If such 
substance could be found, it would probably 


take all that existed in the world to combust 
even so small a body of water as Lake Ontario 
—so we suppose the world is safe for a while 
longer from human attempts to destroy it. 
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THE LATE HORACE GREELEY.* 
THE unexpected death of Mr. Greeley, on | tentions at the bedside of his dying wife for 


the 29th of November, occasioned a thrill 
of keen regret throughout America, and finds 
responsive sympathy across the oceans. The 
great journalist followed his beloved wife 
very speedily. The immediate cause of his 
decease may be attributed, in the first place, to 
the strain upon his nervous system, induced by 
the unremitting use of his intellectual faculties 
during the late protracted Presidential canvass ; 
and, in the second place, to his incessant at- 





* Onr portrait is engraved from a photograph by 
Mi. W. Bogardus, the last likeness Mr. Greeley sat for. 


many sleepless days and nights immediately 
after his return from that canvass. 

The world of journalism, especially, will 
feel his loss, as it has been wont for the past 
quarter of a century to point to Horace Gree- 


| ley, the founder of the New York Tribune, as 


the typical model of American newspaper 


| men; while the great heart of the American 
| people will long hold him in remembrance as 


an earnest, sympathizing friend of the working 
man. In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 


| July, 1872, a sketch, with portrait, of Mr. 
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Greeley, of considerable length, was published, 
so-that at this time it would be scarcely more 
than a repetition to furnish details concerning 
his career. Briefly, then: 

Horace Greeley was born at Amherst, N. H., 
February 3d, 1811. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Woodburn, was of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent, and his father, of English extraction. 
All his ancestors were farmers—the Greeleys 
generally poor ones. His early life was divided 
between hard labor on the farm and attendance 
at the district school. He never enjoyed the 
benefits of a day’s teaching in any other than 
a rural common school, generally from two to 
four months each winter and summer. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the printing- 
office of the Northern Spectator at East Poult- 
ney, Vt., as an apprentice, where he remained 
more than four years, or until June, 1830, when 
the paper was discontinued. 

Mr. Greeley came to New York in August, 
1831; worked as a journeyman during the first 
year and a half; then, in connection with an- 
other young printer, opened an office in which 
they were moderately prosperous; and, finally, 
in March, 1834, he issued the first number of 
the New Yorker, a weekly journal devoted to 
literature and news. This paper was contin- 
ued seven years and a half, and became very. 
popular, but was never pecuniarily profitable. 
Mr. Greeley was subsequently the editor of 
The Jeffersonian, and then of The Log Cabin ; 
but his great work was the establishment of 
the New York Tribune, the first number of 


which was issued in April, 1841. In this work 


he was ably assisted by Thomas McElrath, his 
partner. The Zribune continued under Mr. 
Greeley’s management until his nomination for 
the Presidency by the Liberal Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

Of him it can most truthfully be said that he 
was of the people, and spent his life in unre- 
mitting effort to benefit the people. The world 
is the better for his having lived in it. 


—#\!*~-0e——_—_——_. 


BELL-WETHERS. 


EN, like sheep, go in flocks, and like 
them, too, have their bell-wethers. 
Reader, who is your bell-wether? Whom do 
you follow? It is quite natural and right that 
children should have teachers and leaders, and 
that they should obediently follow as directed, 
but it is expected that every man who has at- 
tained his majority will think for himself, throw 
off slavish restraints, and, in the sight of heav- 





en, emancipate himself. In monarchical coun 
tries where the people are “ subjects,” it is ex- 
pected that they will follow their king, their 
queen, their emperor or empress, their priest, 
or their governor; but in this country we bow 
only to God. Those whom we appoint to of- 
fice are simply our servants. Those whom 
we choose for presidents, senators, representa- 
tives, etc., are subject to the people, who select 
and elect them for a limited period of service. 
In any case they may be expelled for misbe- 
havior. Taking their cue from old country 
customs, too many new-comers are man-wor- 
shipers, and are led by the nose according to 
the wills of ambitious men. Here, we have a 
free press and a free pulpit, with a common 
school education free to all. Here, we propose 
that intelligence shall lead, and that no arbi- 
trary will shall for a moment usurp the rights 
or privileges of American citizens. Reader, 
who is your leader? or what bell-wether do 
you follow ? 


—_7eo—__—_ 
THE BOSTON CALAMITY. 
—o— 

HE autumn of 1871 was made memorable 
in American history by the widespread 
devastation and ruin of the Chicago conflagra- 
tion. Then, a new city, in which the resources 
and genius of the great North-west are so strik- 
ingly illustrated, suffered a calamity which ap- 
paled the world, and at first seemed a crushing 
blow to the “ Garden City’s” prosperity. The 
autumn of 1872 has witnessed a similar ca- 
lamity, although not so damaging in its gen- 
eral effects, in the old historic city of Boston. 
This later fire broke out in the business section, 
and despite the united efforts of firemen, citizens, 
and liberal aid afforded by many towns and 
cities at greater or less distances from Boston, 
its ravages were not stayed until the fairest bu- 
siness structures, covering aspace of sixty-five 
acres, had been converted into ruinous heaps. 
The value of the property destroyed, on ac- 
count of the mercantile enterprises concentered 
in that space, is immense, and approximates one 
hundred millions of dollars. Vast stores of dry 
goods, wool, and leather, and over one bundred 
buildings occupied by upward of two thousand 

firms, were a prey to the flames. 

The difference in the effects, moral and phy- 
sical, of the Chicago affliction and the -Boston 
catastrophe is well marked. The loss by the 
former was both commercial and domestic, in- 
volving as it did so many private homes and 
the utter ruin of thousands of the struggling 
middle class, and the complete beggary of thou- 
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sands already poor. In the latter the loss falls 
for the most part upon the well-to-do and rich 
who are able to bear it. Besides the loss of life 
in Boston was very small—less than twenty— 
as compared with the hundred and more vic- 
tims of the Chicago scourge. It will be remem- 
bered how great was the number of the house- 
less who were forced to live for a time in tents 
on the Illinois prairie, and whose only subsist- 
ence for months was that furnished by the re- 
sponsive sympathy of the civilized world. The 





too, the fine museums of literature, science and 
art, were not reached by the ficrce flame. 
One historic building, however, the old birth- 
place of Franklin, has been swallowed up. 
The experience of the two tremendous cala- 
mities just considered, that of Boston parti- 
cularly, teaches us that we have not yet solved 
practically the problem of fire-proof building. 
The blocks of granite buildings in Boston were 
regarded as most durable and strong, and their 
owners congratulated themselves on their ap- 
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Map or Part or Boston, sHOwING THE Burnt District. 


people who have been turned out of their abodes 
in Boston have not been more numerous than 
the private benevolence and charitable societies 
of that city can find means to provide adequate- 
ly for their comfort. 

Fortunately, most of those cherished monu- 
ments of New England’s history, and which 
Americans generally regard with deep interest, 
like the old South Church, the old State 
Hause and Faneuil Hall remain intact; so, 





parent imperviousness to flame; yet they melt- 
ed away before the fierce heat with astonishing 
rapidity. Engineers and builders should now 
realize the necessity for providing streets and 
avenues of ample width, not only for the greater 
safety secured by them from communicating 
fire, but for the convenience and desirable facil 
ities thus afforded in the movement and trans- 
portation of goods. It iscertainly an irrational 
system which permits the aggregation of great 
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six, seven, and even more storied structures 
with scarcely more than an alley or a mere 
drift-way between them. Economists may 
moralize with reference to the carelessness and 
fraud exhibited in the construction and arrange- 
ment of buildings, and complain of the negli- 
gence of clerks and porters which so often lies 
at the origin of a serious fire, but so long as 
that system continues, so long we shall con- 
tinue to expect the occurrence of sweeping con- 
flagrations. 

Let our cities be laid out with broad avenues 
a hundred feet or more from side to side, and 
our streets be nowhere less than seventy-five, 
with frequent openings, parks, and plazas, and 
the demon of fire can not riot over a large area, 
except the hand of the incendiary aid to suread 
the desolation. 

—~+e¢—__—_ 


A COOL-HEADED YOUNG WOMAN’S 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


SHORT distance this side of Union, on 

the Union and Titusville Railroad, 
there is a very long and very high trestle, 
and one upon which nobody ventures who is 
at all inclined to be light-headed. Immedi- 
ately this side of the trestle there is a sharp 
curve in the road, so that a person walking on 
it can not be seen by the engineer of an ap- 
proaching train until it is nearly upon him. 
On Friday last, as Mr. Wm. Toles, engineer of 
Mr. Holmes’ train, came around the curve at a 
good rate of speed, he was horrified to dis- 
cover a lady about the middle of the trestle, 
and hardly a train’s length from him. Quick 
as thought “ Billy” whistled “down brakes,” 
gave her sand, and threw back the re- 
versing lever, while at the same time he 
knew that it was an utter impossibility to 
check the heavy train before the victim would 
be overtaken and crushed to death, and with 
fixed eyes he awaited the catastrophe. The 
lady heard the warning whistle, and turning 
her head saw the iron monster almost upon her. 
Escape seemed impossible, to remain was. cer- 


tain death, to jump to the ground beneath, a - 


distance of thirty to forty feet, equally certain 
death, and to attempt to run ahead and escape 
was out of the question. Unlike ten thousand 
young ladies—and she is said to have been 
young and fair—out of ten thousand and one, 
she did not scream or faint or indulge in any 
nonsense of any kind, but realizing the situa- 
tion in an instant, and taking the chances all 
in, she proceeded to an action which saved 
her life. About thirty inches below the ends 





of the ties, and immediately under the stringer 
which supports them, there is a joist five 
inches wide running from one support of the 
trestle to another, and to this the clear-headed 
girl resorted for safety. Stepping to the end 
of the ties she swung herself down to this nar- 
row thread with the apparent ease of a gym- 
nast,and with her arms clasped around it 
stretched herself at full length along it as the 
train thundered by almoct over her. As soon 
as the engineer saw her action he threw off 
his brakes, and putting on steam hurried 
past as soon as possible, when she nimbly 
sprang to the track again and pursued her 
journey as though nothing had happened. 
— Titusville (Penn.) Herald, Nov. 4. 

[ Well, what of it? It was a narrow escape, 
no doubt; but why was she so imprudent as 
to venture into such a place? We infer 
she had small Cautiousness, with large or very 
active perceptive faculties, and was self-pos- 
sessed. There are many lives lost from lack 
of self-possession. One drowns, where, if not 
frightened, he or-she could float for an hour, or 
till rescued. The lesson we would teach from 
the above fact is this: “keep off” the railway 
track, or other dangerous places where you 
have no business, no right, or occasion to be; 
and no matter where you are, keep cool, exer- 
cise common sense, and save your life.] 


———_20o—__—___ 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT 18s DvuE.— While 
glancing over the columns of the newspapers 
and periodicals which find their way into our 
office from all parts of the country, it is by 
no means rare for us to find here and there 
an article which has been copied from the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This appreciation 
by our confréres of the press is generally en- 
couraging, but particularly so when we find 
the appreciation is accompanied by a courteous 
acknowledgment of the source from whence 
the matter has been derived. Some of our 
editorial cotemporaries, however, appear to - 
forget that this or that article which adorns 
their pages has been borrowed —at least all 
mention of indebtedness is omitted. Some, 
again, are honest in their purpose to own an 
obligation, but somehow credit the wrong pub- 
lication. For instance, that excellent weekly, 
The Mining and Scientific Press, of California, 
has, on several occasions, shown its good taste 
by copying some of our best articles, but un- 
fortunately for us, credited said articles to other 
journals. Vide, page 263 of the number for 
October 26, 1872. There are two articles, one 
entitled “ Blushing,” another, “ Quantity of 
Food to Eat,” both from the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL, and both credited to another peri- 
odical. 
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IDEAL REALITY. 
BY D. D. B. 


The sages say Dame Truth delights to dwell— 
Strange mansion—in the bottom of a well ! 
Questions are then the windlass and the rope 
That pull the grave old gentlewoman up. 


RULY this is the golden era—an age of 
reality—a period in which a host of unre- 
alities, queerand strange old notions, have been 
destroyed forever. Never were the vaulted 
spaces of this grand old temple of a world 
swept so clean of cobwebs before. The mind 
has not gone forth working outside wonders 
without creating and effecting equal inside 
changes. 
At no time, according to history, was the 
world so free from superstition as now, and 
from the glaring absurdities which have for 


“centuries filled it. What numberless delusions 


—what specters—what mysteries—what fables 
—what curious ideas, have disappeared before 
the besom of the enlightened mind! 

The era in which we live presents a poten- 
tial theme for thought, The spirit of the times 
manifests a growing appetite for the truth. As 
civilization advances, as the love of “ Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men” is interwoven 
into the character of man, sham, in the multi- 
plicity of its phases, falls a prey to the uner- 
ring force of truth. The idealiselevated. The 
intelligence of the progressive age calls for a 
higher standard of excellence. The thinking 
man refuses to be satisfied with what at present 
appears on the mental horizon. He longs to 
quaff deep draughts from the mystic fountains 
of knowledge. He demands the theorem of 
truth to be practically demonstrated. Words- 
worth, in one of the finest productions from 
his pen, tells the story of one who believed the 
planets were born in the arms of angels. 
Science took a grander sweep, killed off the 
angels, and showed that the wandering lumi- 
naries, under Divine guidance, had been accus- 
toméd to take care of themselves. 

So has the firmament of all knowledge, 
cleared of its vapors and its fictions, been re- 
vealed in its solid and shining facts. The 
years whirling round like the toothed cylinder 
of a threshing machine, blowing the chaff-out 
in clouds, quietly drops the rich pulse-kernel 





— Wolcott's Peter Pindar 


within our reach. And thus it will always be 
—men will sow their notions and reap har- 
vests ; but the inexorable age will winnow out 
the truth and scatter to the winds whatsoever 
is error. 

We glory in this triumph of the reason over 
the imagination, and in this predominance of 
the real over the ideal. We prefer that com- 
mon sense should lead the van, and that mere 
fancy, like the tinseled conjurer behind his 
hollow table and hollow apparatus, sliould be 
taken for what it is, and that its tricks and sur- 
mises should cease to bamboozle, however 
much they may amuse, mankind. 

Nothing in the course of Providence conveys 
so much encouragement as this recent and 
growing development of reality in thought and 
pursuit. In its presence the world looks sub- 
stantial and sure. We dream of an immense 
change in the tone of the human spirit, and in 
the character of the civilization which shall in 
time embower the earth. But, however grand 
may be the theory advocated here, we must 
proceed with an intense caution. The voyag- 
ing is most dangerous ; drop the plummet; you 
strike a shoal; we raise our eyes and discover 
a lee shore. The mind that is not profound 
enough to perceive and believe that which it 
even can not comprehend, exemplifies that 
shoal. Unless the reason will permit the sound- 
ing-lead to fall illimitably down into a sub-ma- 
rine world of mystery too deep for the diver, 
and yet a true and living world ; unless there is 
admitted to be a fathomless gulf, called Faith, 
underlying the common surface of demonstra- 
tion, the race will surely strike merciless reefs, 
and sink into oblivious depths. There is the 
peril of this all-prevailing love of the real. It 
may become such an infatuation that nothing 
will appear actual which is not visible or de- 
monstrable—which the hand can not handle, 
or the intellect weigh or measure. 

The reason may be the greatest or the 
meanest faculty of the soul. It may be the 
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most wise or the most foolish of active things. 
It may be so profound as to acknowledge a 
whole infinitude of truth which it can not com- 
prehend ; or it may be so superficial as to sus- 
pect everything it is asked to believe, and 
refuse to trust a fact out of its sight. There is 
-the danger of the day. There is the lee shore 
upon which the tendencies of the age are 
blowing our bark. Beware! ’Tis a gross and 
destructive materialism, which is the horrid 
and treacherous development of a shallow 
realism. 

In the midst of this splendid era there is a fast 
increasing class, who are disposed to make the 
earth the absolute All; to deny any outlet from 
it; to deny any capacity in man for another 
and higher sphere; to deny any attribute in 
God which interests him in man; to shut out, 
therefore, all faith, all that is spiritual, all that 
is immortal, all that is divine. The intellect, 
however grand, is not the whole of man; mate- 
rial progress, however magnificent, is not the 
guaranty of civilization. And yet civilization, 
in the highest meaning of that most expressive 
word, is the great and final and all-embosoming 
harbor to which all achievements dimly but 
directly point. 

It is obvious that merely material and intel- 
lectual force alone can not attain that upon 
which we have fixed our eyes. In order to 
indicate this more fully and vividly, let us sup- 
pose that no other provision has been made, 
and that the age is to,go on developing only in 
this one direction. What a dreary grandeur 
would soon surround us! As the icebergs 
floating in an Artic sea are splendid, so would 
be these ponderous and glistening works. As 





the gilded and crimsoned cliffs of snow beautify 
the Polar day, so would achievements under 
this régime beautify the present day. But ex- 
pect no life, no joy, no soul amid such ice- 
bound pleasures as these; the tropical heart 
must congeal and die. Its luxuriant fruits can 
never be realized. The earth must be sepul- 
chered under its own magnificence, and the 
divinest feelings of the spirit, floating upward 
in the instinct of a higher life, but benumbed 
by the frigid air and rebuked by the forbidding 
sky, must fall back like clouds of frozen vapor 
on the soul—“and thus shall its thoughts 
perish.” 

It would certainly be a very gloomy picture 
to paint, if one could for a moment imagine 
that intellectual power and material success 
were all that enter into the development of 
man. There is that in man, wrapt up in his 
inscrutable brain, which provides for his inner 
as well as his outer life; which insures his 
highest development; which shall protect, 
cherish, warm, and fertilize his nature now, 
and exalt his soul forever. We look far out 
to where life’s horizon dips its vapory veil into 
the sea, and beyond which lies the other hemi- 
sphere. By the eye of faith we see the coun- 
terpoise of our own world. The infinite area 
before us is not a shoreless waste, over which: 
the fleets of speculation may sail forever, and 
discover nothing. Ah,no. It is a broad and 
solid continent of spiritual truth, eternally 
rooted in that ocean prepared from the begin- 
ning for the occupation of man, when the 
fullness of time shall come. It is a region of 
truth, of enterprise, of progress, to finish, tc 
balance, to consummate the world. 


—_+6———— 


THE TRUE IDFA IN 


TRANSLATION. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 


R. EDITOR—Will you give place, in 
your journal of reform, to some radi- 
* cal views on the subject of translating great 
compositions from one language into another? 
Perhaps it will appear that the whole plan or 
method of procedure should be changed. This, 
at least, must be done, or the mass of our coun- 
trymen will never be able to read Homer and 
the other ancient worthies as they really are. 
A work of art can be accurately copied only 
by transcribing it in detail. All its points must 
be presented; nothing must be omitted and no- 
thing added, for just to the extent that any- 
thing is either added or left out is the work 





changed into something else. This will, 
doubtless, be admitted as self-evident. Now, 
Homer’s Iliad, the great poem of antiquity, is 
a wonderful production of art in the way of 
literature. It is a masterpiece. Its merit has 
enabled it to live through many ages, and it 
seems likely to survive as long as the ages of 
human being continue to come and go. It has 
outlived the use of the beautiful tongue in 
which it was molded, and has long been call- 
ing for entrance into our own noble speech— 
the great language of the future! ‘Will it ever 
be admitted in anything like perfection? as 
anything, indeed, like itself? Can we obtain 
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in English verse, not that which the transla- 
tor deems its meaning, but that which the ori- 
ginal absolutely says—nothing more, nothing 
less? Let it be remembered here, that if any 
term, phrase, or expression used by the author 
is left out of the translation, his work is to that 
extent mutilated or abridged. Something 
which he prized, and which has been pre- 
served three thousand years, is thrown away. 
And if terms are inserted whose counterparts 
are not in the original, something is imposed 
upon us which, at least, came not from Homer. 
We should have, at all points, the English 
words which correspond to the Greek of the 
text, and nothing more, if we are to have the 
simple and complete substance of the author. 
Nothing can be clearer than this. 

But the translators of Homer have presumed 
to change his terms at pleasure, or to leave 
them out entirely, and have added largely. 
This is done, not covertly, but openly; and 
many learned reasons have been assigned for 
so doing. It has been concluded as the result 
of such wisdom, that nothing is demanded of 
the translator but to give the author’s idea, 
with an imitation of his style and spirit, in 
whatever words may be convenient for the 
construction of sentences and poetic rhythm. 
He is considered the best translator who 
catches most of the original conception and 
movement, and who makes the best poetry. 
Our translators would dissolve the old work 
in the alembic of their minds, and endeavor to 
reconstruct it somewhat as it was. To give it 
as they found it, without loss or addition, they 
would stigmatize as bondage to the literal. 
They warn us of Greek idioms, as if they were 
some dreadful things to be avoided, at all haz- 
ards. But what are idioms? Forms of expres- 
sion peculiar to a nation or people. If they can 
be smoothly turned over into our language, 
why not let them come? Since, moreover, the 
ancient poem under consideration is a monu- 
ment of art in language, how can we have it 
without its peculiar modes of expression? And 
what, though some minds of modern culture 
may think them inelegant? If they are quaint 
and olden—what of it? It is the quaint old 
poet that we are after. May we not have him 
as he is? 

Let this matter be illustrated by an example. 
We will take, as a fair specimen, the first lines 
of this great poem. The following will be ad- 
mitted as a word-for-word translation : 

Sing, O goddess, the destroying anger of Achilles, son 


of Peleus, which placed innumerable woes to (the) 
Achzans, and prematurely sent many brave souls of he- 





roes to Hades, and made them preys to dogs and to all 
birds of prey, but the will of Zeus was fulfilled. 

Cowper, who says, “ My chief boast is that I 
have adhered closely to my author,” versifies it, 
thus: 

Achilles sing, O goddess, Peleus’ son, 

His wrath, pernicious, who ten thousand woes 
Caused to Achaia’s host; sent many a soul, 
Illustrious, into Hades premature, 

And heroes gave (0 stood the will of Jove) 
To dogs and to all ravenous birds of prey. 

Now, to sing Achilles is not just the same as 
to sing his wrath, nor is who caused woes the 
same as which gave woes—one referring to the 
man, and the other to his wrath; “host” is not 
in the original at all; ten thousand differs wide- 
ly from inmumeradle ; iustrious souls may not 
be brave ; “ravening” is added to birds of prey, 
and Cowper does not tell us, as the original 
did, that the brave souls were made preys for 
dogs, etc. Do we not here find such a varia- 
tion that much of the real substance is lost? 
The very subject of the poem, indeed, is mis- 
stated, or, at least, confused. 

Turn to Derby, who claims to have made an 
“ almost literal English version :” 

Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 

The vengeance, deep and deadly ; 

Whence to Greece unnumbered ills arose, 

Which many a soul of mighty warriors to the viewless 

shades untimely sent; 

They on the battle plain unburied lay, a prey 

To ravenous dogs and carrion birds, but so had Jove 

decreed. 

Here the author’s simple anger becomes ven- 
geance, deep and deadly, his giving war to the 
Greeks appears in the form of ds arising to 
Greece, while Hades (the place of the dead) is 
turned into the viewless shades themselves; 
“they on the plain unburied lay” is all added 
from the brain of the translator; “ravenous,” 
as a characteristic of the dogs, is also added, 
and so had Jove decreed is quite different from 
the will of Zeus was fulfilled. If this rendering 
is almost literal, what would license be? 

Let us look at the version of our own Bryant, 
who is the last translator, and perhaps the best: 

O goddess, sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles, sing the deadly wrath that brought 
Woes, numberless, upon the Greeks, and swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 

Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of air, 

For so had Jove appointed. 

Observe that sing and wrath are repeated, 
which not only adds to the original but 
changes the mode of expression; the term he- 
roes is omitted; “their limbs” is inserted in 
the place of them; “of air” is not in the au 
tho’, and the simple term, dirds, does not er 
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press the idea of rapacious birds, or birds of 
prey. Five points of essential variation in 
about as many lines! 

We need not occupy time or space in look- 
ing at Pope’s translation, because it is known 
to be so far from the original that it contains 
more Pope than Homer. We have called at- 
tention to the versions of Cowper, Derby and 
Bryant, because they are given in blank verse 
as clearly the best medium for rendering the 
author as he is, and because the character of 
these men would lead us to look for the most 
accurate work at their hands. And yet they 
are so far from the original that they have 
scarcely given us the reality in any case. 

But can Homer be rendered as he is into 
English verse? Can a poem be translated in 
the absolutely literal way we have indicated, 
and remain a poem still—measured, flowing, 
rythmical? Why not? Why not as well pro- 
ject into verse the very terms of the author as 
any other terms? And as to retaining or catch- 
ing his spirit, shall we not be as likely to do 
this by using his words and modes of expres- 
sion as by changing them for different ones? 
Let us try it, beginning with the example we 
have been considering and proceeding onward 
somewhat into the poem: 

The wasting anger of Achilles, 
The son of Peleus, O goddess, sing, 
Which to the Grecians gave unnumbered woes, 
And many souls of valiant heroes sent 
Before their time to Hades, and made them 
The prey of dogs and all rapacious birds ; 
But the design of Zeus was fulfilled, 

E’en from when first Atréides, king of men, 

And the divine Achilles, having quarreled, 
Adversely stood. And who then of the gods 
Together in contention sent these two 

To fight? The son of Zens and Leto ; 

For he, enraged against the king, induced 

An evil malady throughout the camp, 

And people perished; for Atréides 

Dishonored priest Chruses, who had approached 
The swift ships of the Grecians, to redeem 

His daughter, bearing great gifts in his hands, 
And having also on a golden rod 

The fillet of far-darting Apollo. 

And he entreated all the Greeks, but most 

The two Atreidai, marshallers of hosts: 

** Atreidai, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, 
The gods, having Olympian abodes, 

Give you, indeed, the city of Priam 

To overthrow, and homeward well arrive 

Bat liberate to me the child beloved. 

And take the gifts, revering Zeus’ son, 
Far-darting Apollo.” And then, indeed, 

All other Greeks approval shouted, both 

To reverence the priest and to receive 

The splendid gifte; but this pleased not the mind 
Of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 

And badly he dismissed him, and adjoined 
Hard speech: “ Let me not near the hollow ships 





,Find thee, old man—either delaying now, 
Or coming back hereafter—lest the wand 
And fillet of the god avail thee not; 

Nor will I free her, even till old age 
Within our house at Argos comes on her, 
Far from her country geing o’er the web, 
And sharing also in my couch. But go, 
Provoke me not, that safer thou return.” 

So said he, and this old man was afraid, 
And yielded to the speech, and silent went 
Along the shore of the much-roaring sea. 

And then this ancient, going far away, 

_ Prayed many things to King Apollo, whom 
The beantifal-haired Leto bore: “‘ Hear me, 
O Thou-with-silver-bow, who mightily 
Rulest Tenedos, and who hast preserved 
Chruses and the divine Killa. If ever, 

O Smithian ! the beauteous temple I 
For thee have decked, or if for thee 
I ever have consumed fat thighs of bulls 
Or goats, accomplish for me this desire— 
Let Grecians by thy darts atone my tears.” 

Pheebus Apollo heard him, while he spoke 
Thus praying, and adown the Olympian heights 
He went, enraged at heart—having his bow 
And covered quiver on his shoulders; then 
The arrows on his shoulders clanged, as moved— 
Infuriated, he strode on like night. 

And then, afar off from the ships he eat 
And sent the arrow forth; dread was the clang 
Begotten of the silver bow. And first 
It went upon swift dogs and mules ; but then, 
Sending the bitter dart upon themselves, 

He smote. And frequent pyres of bodies dead 
Were always burning. Nine days verily 
The arrows of the god went through the camp; 
But on the tenth Achilles called the host 
Together, for the white-armed goddess Hera 
Put this upon his mind, since for the Greeks 
She was solicitous, because, indeed, 

She saw them perishing. And when, therefore, 
They were assembled, and together met, 
Achilles, the swift-footed, standing up 
Among them, spoke: “ Atréides, now I think 
That, having gone astray, we should return, 

If death we would escape, since verily 
The plague and war together overcome 
The Grecians. Come, therefore, and let us ask 
Some prophet, priest, or dream-interpreter 
(Because even the dream from Zeus is), 

Who may declare why Phebus Apollo 
Hath raged so much—whether, indeed, for vow, 
Or hecatomh, he blames—if possibly, 

Having by any means met with the smell 
Of lambs and perfect goats, he may be pleased 
To ward off devastation from us.” Then, 
Having thus truly spoken, he sat down. 


We have, perhaps, translated far enough to 
answer the purpose of this article, which has 


- been to show that a strictly literal translation 


into verse is not only essentially important, 
but possible. 

Something may be said upon the import of 
the story. Much more is, doubtless, meant 
than mere narration of historical events. It 
can hardly be said, indeed, to be historical at 
all. We are assured, as the result of late re 
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searches by Max Miller and others, among the 
roots of ancient language, that the main inci- 
dents were handed down to the Greeks as the 
common great allegory of nations which had 
lived before them. It was merely remodeled 
by Homer, with Grecian heroes interwoven as 
chief characters. There seems to be no evi- 
dence that Troy itself ever existed as a real 
city. The whole account, therefore, is myth— 
ology. 

The Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A., according to 
his “ Manual of Mythology,” feels quite sure 
that he has found the true interpretation in 
the idea that it represents “the daily siege of 
the east by the solar powers that every even- 
ing are robbed of their brightest treasure in 
the west.” But surely it must signify much 
more than this. Mythology was to the an- 
cients much more than poetry. The mingling 
of gods and goddesses with human conduct 
was not mere “machinery.” Mythology was 
their religion. Mythologic compositions were 
their sacred books. 

I will venture a solution of this peculiar par- 
able, so far as above translated. The solution 
is founded on the signification of the chief 
terms employed, as gathered from the discov- 
eries of Max Miller and his co-delvers among 
the common roots of ancient language: 

The term Achilles, they inform us, means 
the power of light; and light, we know, may 
be natural, intellectual, or spiritual. Light 
abused works ruin in the soul of spirit—as the 
angry sun may consume the body when not 
heedful of the laws of nature. Such abuse, with 
its attendant ruin, is the subject of the poem. 

Agamemnon, king of men, is the ruling prin- 
ciple—the self- hood—among the human facul- 
ties and powers, of which Achilles, the power 
of light, is mightiest. Contention between old 
self-hood aud this nower or principle of light, 





wherein self is in the wrong, is followed by the 
woes about to be rehearsed. What causes this 
contention and separation? Who of all the 
gods? What agency divine? The sun, source 
of heat and light—or truth and love—begotten 
by Zeus (Heaven as God supreme) upon the 
darkness (Leto). How rises conflict from this? 
The ruling self-hood maltreats the sacred priest, 
whose daughter also has been stolen and mis- 
used. Priests are teachers and custodians of 
holy things; a daughter is a love within the 
household ; the love, therefore, which properly 
belongs to truth and holy things, is prostituted 
to a selfish use, and restoration is haughtily 
and scornfully refused. Religion is aggrieved, 
and, near the much-resounding sea, complains 
to Him whose “ voice is like the sound of many 
waters.” Wrath is kindled, and the Force Di- 
vine comes rushing down the heights of Olym- 
pus (heads wholly shining), bringing sharp 
principles of truth in their power (darts and 
quiver on the shoulders of Apollo), and far oft 
(estranged) sends them on the faculties and 
powers of the transgressor—first on the lower 
(dogs and mules), and then on the higher (the 
men themselves)—and these are blighted and 
perish. Then love within the bosom of Su- 
preme Divinity (Hera, the wife of Zeus—white- 
armed—pure in efficacy) inspires the faculty or 
power of truth within the mind to seek the 
cause of mischief. This power urges the ruling 
self-hood to consult a seer or prophet, that the 
wrong, whatever by the decision of the Deity 
offended it shall prove to be, may be put away. 
The above is, of course, a mere outline of 
what is conceived to be a deeper meaning of 
the opening portion of the Diiad. When, some 
time hereafter, this great poem shall be trans- 
lated as it is, and the true sense unfolded, the 
world will, doubtless, admire and wonder. 
GOLD PEN. 
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“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


ROM this stanza, flattered, and self-con- 

ceited indolence may sometimes receive 
a little comfort, when disgusted with what it 
considers the dullness and remissness of the 
world. The man of this stamp views these 
lines as shadowing forth a truth of which his 
own case is an apt illustration. The gem 
whose beauty and worth men have never yet 





diseovered, the flower which no one ever 
comes to admire, how aptly, in his opinion, 
they, symbolize his own neglected worth ! 
He thought the world would seek him out, 
but is greatly disappointed to find it going 
on very well, unconscious of his existence. 
He has almost tarned misanthrope, because 
men continually pass him by and place. the 
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crown of honor upon some one who has long 
battled with the world. The lonely flower to 
which he would compare himself does all it 
can—it gives its fragrance to the desert air; 
but with all his boasted worth, he yields no 
aréma of usefulness. The oyster, bearing the 
pearl to which he would liken his genius, 
sometimes manages to get out of his dark un- 
fathomed cave into the open sea, where men 
may find it; but though he thinks himself of 
more value than many pearl-oysters, he does 
far less for the world. Let him strike out once 
into the great ocean of busy life around him, 
and struggle with its waves, and if he be as 
strong and worthy as he thinks himself, the 
world will not be slow in making the discov- 
ery and rewarding him. 

In the age of chivalry, the squire was re- 
quired to show himself valiant in war before 
the honors of knighthood were conferred upon 
him; and at this day the common sentiment 
of the world requires that worth should prove 
itself before it is recognized, and in this it asks 
nothing unreasonable. In the eyes of the 
world, action is the only test of worth; and 
this is well, for action not only proves but im- 
proves worth. To those who do not enter the 
field of action, there are fears in the way, and 
the grasshopper becomes a burden long before 
the season of old age; while to active, ener- 
getic men everything seems to lose its substance 
when they come to grapple with it. There is 
much said about the partiality and heartless 
injustice of the world, but if we listen closely 
we will find that this great outcry comes 
chiefly from those who are outside of the main 
line of battle, skulking about in the safest 
places. The truth is, real merit learns to lador 
and to wait silently and patiently ; and though 
it may labor and wait many years, seldom does 
it go down to the grave unrecognized. 

If we were to accept the speculations of 
poets and sentimentalists, we might believe 
that much genius and worth had perished in 
obscurity for want of opportunities to bring 
itself into notice. Yet how must such an 
opinion be received when we call to mind the 
history of such a man as Robert Burns? Did 
genius ever experience a greater want of op- 
portunities? Was its circumstances ever more 
favorable to oblivion? Yet behold the poor 
ploy-boy as he comes home at night almost 
worn out with his day’s toil: he sits down by 
his taper at his little deal table, and writes 
those immortal lyrics which placed his name 
at the head of Scotland’s bards. How must 
we answer such speculations when we remem- 





ber Bunyan? Reckless and ignorant, what 
more could have been expected from him than 
from his companions? Genius never had a 
better opportunity of withering away in ob- 
security. Yet itcould not. It burst into notice, 
and Bunyan became one of the most powerful 
preachers of England. This brings persecu- 
tion upon him, and he is confined in Bedford 
jail. Prison walls generally shut a man away 
from the world, and are not commonly con- 
sidered favorable to the cultivation of literature. 
In view of these circumstances, who would 
have been thought unreasonable who had said 
that this great genius would be suppressed, and 
its worth lost tomankind? But the great mind 
of Bunyan is not imprisoned. Adversity only 
causes his genius to flame the brighter. Amid 
all his multiplied troubles he writes the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the greatest work of his age. 

These instances, and such as these, teach us 
that merit.can not easily be suppressed. It will 
break the shackles of ignorance. It will stand 
firm in adversity. Even prison walls will not 
keep it from exerting its influence among men. 
The world has learned this long ago; and when 
it looks for those upon whom it may lay its 
trusts and weightiest responsibilities, it seeks 
them among the foremost in active life. 

There is far less of unappreciated talent in 
the world than some are inclined tothink. If 
it desires appreciation, the power of gaining 
it is inherent with it. That talent which is 
too weak to raise itself into notice is not of 
much value; and if it passes away from the 
earth unseen, the world has not sustained an 
immense loss. Poets may weep for the “ mute 
inglorious Miltons,” but the rest of mankind 
need never shed a tear; the probabilities are 
that they would still have been inglorious, 
even under more favorable skies. 

Perhaps merit does not invariably receive 
all the respect and honor it deserves, while 
cunning and deceit, wearing its garb, may 
sometimes defraud it of its rightful inheritance. 
Yet, when the demand for wisdom and integ- 
rity becomes low, men possessing these quali- 
ties need wait only ashort time for a reaction. 
The world is sometimes cold and unjust, but it 
is too keenly alive to its own interests to permit 
men of worth to be thrown altogether aside 
and neglected. Governments may change— 
people may change, but still the demand for 
honest, upright, able men will be greater than 
the supply. In fierce political strifes it may 
sometimes seem that no attention is paid to true 
merit. Yetthe stability of a-party usually de- 
pends upon the solid worth of its leaders; and 
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if ever party spirit blinds men so much to the/r 
true interests that they forget this great princi- 
ple, it is vividly brought to their minds by the 
decline or entire destruction of their cause. 
There are two different classes of men who 
occupy the most prominent places in society, 
and two corresponding phases of character 
cultivated by those desirous of gaining prom- 
inence. One class of men are cunning and 
deceitful, but manage to convince the public 
that they are open-hearted and sincere. In 
reality they care much more for their own 
emolument and advancement than for that of 
their country, yet they feign the greatest pa- 
triotism and philanthropy. They may sup- 
port good measures and oppose bad, and in 
various ways do a vast amount of good to the 
State; yet it is not because they love their 
country, but because such conduct contributes 
most to their popularity and self-aggrandize- 
ment. In this way they may advance rapidly, 
and even become highly esteemed. Yet that 
mind which is guided alone by policy, and 
whose highest motive is self-interest, is but 
poorly secured against sudden disaster. The 
slightest overt mistake is likely to reveal the 
rottenness of such a character. While all goes 
smoothly, the success of such men may seem 
great enough. But if the popular voice once 
scunds a wrong note, and the multitude turns 
from the direct path, they are not the ones to 
stand firm and turn it back again. Their char- 
ters are not strong enough to allow them to 
oppose the popular voice for a single moment. 
They must still ride on the shoulders of the 
multitude; and when at last it stops on the 





brink of ‘the abyss, it plunges them in, then 
turns and flies, and leaves them covered with 
shame and infamy. 

But there is another class, and perhaps it is 
larger than some people will admit, of sincere, 
honest men, who need never fear such disas- 
ters; for they are guided by a higher rule than 
policy, and a better motive than self-interest. 
If they advocate any measure, it is not merely 
because it is popular, but because it is right, 
and for the good of the country. If they op- 
pose a movement, it is not hecause they wish 
to make themselves conspicuous, but because 
they are thoroughly convinced that it is wrong. 
They have principles—strong, deep-rooted prin- 
ciples—which neither bribes nor honors can 
corrupt. They are the same in private that 
they are in public; the same in the closet that 
they are in the council halls of the nation. If 
the popular voice is wrong, they are not afraid 
to oppose it; and it is seldom necessary to op- 
pose it long; though the people may forsake 
them for a while, they soon return with in- 
creased confidence. Men of this stamp are in 
demand in every age and in every walk of life. 
It is so far from the truth that men willingly 
allow sterling worth to languish in obscurity, 
that when it is once discovered it can not be 
concealed from the world. Tried men who 
possess it have honors forced upon them un- 
asked. And when at last, sated with public 


life, they seek retirement, the difficulties which 
they encounter in consequence of the great 
demand for their services, are in some cases 
almost as great as those with which they were 
forced to contend in entering upon their public 
career, J. L. M 
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HOW TO UTILIZE THOUGHT. 


OW early the child begins to think, we 
can scarcely determine, but it is not best 
to attempt training the mind before the fifth 
year. A forced, precocious intellect is rarely of 
much use to the possessor: it is generally ob- 
tained at the expense of physical nature. And 
if we would have robust, vigorous thought, 
there must be strong minds in healthy, active 
bodies to produce it. The world has had quite 
enough “namby-pamby,” sickly sentiment, 
and needs good workers and strong thinkers 
to carry forward and accomplish its many re- 
forms and unfinished enterprises. 

How can such thinkers and workers be 
trained? By beginning at the alphabet, and 
cramming into the memory all the names, 
battles, dates, languages and tongues of all the 





various nations and tribes of people who have 
lived upon the earth, together with all pos- 
sible data concerning their daily life, super- 
stitions, morals, manners, customs and relig- 
ions, until thefe is not room for anything like 
a thought to move in the crowded mind? Not 
at all; we have had quite enough of the cram- 
ming process, and would gladly aid in intro- 
ducing a change to the more natural method 
of letting the mind out to inhabit its lawful 
domain of nature and infinite space, noi con- 
fining it so closely to man’s work, and giving 
it time to see and know more of God's work. 
The infinite egotism of human nature would 
teach us that the doings of man—history—is 
the one grand subject of study ; therefore, years 
are spent in acquiring the various tongues in 
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which these achievements are related. Loads 

of facts and perhaps a more copious vocabulary 
are the fruits of laborious years. But the lan- 
guages are seldom learned sufficiently to ena- 
ble the student to enjoy the author in any 
literary sense,and knowledge of the customs 
and habits of dead and buried nations do not 
aid one much in the business of everyday life; 
so it scarcely seems practicable to direct the 
student’s thoughts too particularly to man’s 
past exploits. I aimost believe it would be a 
benefit to the world if half the old books and 
manuscripts, and more than half the new ones, 
could be swept out of existence. We try to 
study ang read too much, and we think far too 
little. 

Most people believe they think a great deal. 
“ Why, their minds are always active ; they are 
not like the dumb oxen, but they work and 
think.” Now the truth is, few people are 
trained, or train themselves, to clear and con- 
nected thought, and, consequently, much of 
what they call thought is of no valie. One’s 
mind might as well be idle as be employed 
wondering “ Whether Mrs. Brown or Mrs. 
Jones hung out their washing first.” “ Wheth- 
er Sarah Jane Pickett’s bonnet is new or 
made over.” “ Whether Smith is picking ap- 
ples to-day ;”" or, “ Whether Bennett is really 
going to build a new barn.” Such thought as 
this is of no service to any person, but serves 
rather to degrade than improve mind. 

Now, every one’s work, or life, is more or 
less connected with vegetation, animals, soil, 
rocks, and air; therefore, from earliest child- 
hood the mind should be trained to notice and 
understand the various properties, forms, pe- 
culiarities, and uses of these surrounding 
objects. Do not imagine the mind will be 
made low and groveling by such study and 
knowledge, for these are all facts of God’s 
making, and the intellect that studies them 
properly will be ennobled thereby. 

It requires but a little time daily for the 
parent to direct the child’s attention to these 
things, and he will readily learn and as readily 
remember such lessons, for they are of sub- 
jects in accordance with his nature. Just 
here is a difficulty; parents will rarely take 
the trouble to teach the child. “It’s such a 
bother—would sooner pay the tuition twice.” 
But the teacher can not do this, for these ques- 
tions are out of place, where they are so busy 
learning the whereabouts of “ Booraboolaga,” 
and the language and customs of its inhabit- 
ants. Then, as a person generally dwells in 
his native land, it is best to direct his thoughts 











to the constitution, laws, and usages of his own 

country, before burdening his memory with 
the maritime regulations of Venice under the 
Doges. 

The multiplication table is good discipline, 
but some are inclined to consider it and men- 
tal arithmetic obsolete, and prefer to train the 
budding Davies upon elementary geometry 
and primary astronomy. “ Milk for babes” is 
natural and healthful, but unlimited “ hash” 
will most assuredly ruin the teeth and weaken 
the stomach. 

Our students who really wish to learn to 
think practically, must spend more time read- 
ing and studying the master-pieces of Eng- 
lish literature. It takes too much time to 
think in Latin and Greek; we must think in 
English, therefore we must train in our own 
native tongue. We can get as much thought 
in a tithe of the time in Shakspeare as in Ho- 
mer; in Milton,as in Virgil. We need the 
old tongues to understand our own thoroughly, 
but we ought not to lavish so much time in 
learning only to spell out the meaning of 
their writers, when the mind might be climb- 
ing the heavens or threading the mysteries of 
earth, air, and intellect with our own. 

And, finally, we must not let our minds fall 
into the slip-shod way of wondering and rev- 
ery over trifles. Let every incident, every 
hour, give some help to the upward course, by 
suggesting to the mind some true, pure, noble 
thought, rather than an idle and debasing one. 
If bad ones come, in spirit “cross the heart, 
crying ‘ peccavi, ” and they will avaunt, giving 
place to the good and beautiful. 

AMELIE V. PETTIT. 
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Worps ry Generat Use.— It has been 
calculated that our language, including the 
nomenclature of the arts and sciences, con- 
tains 100,000 words; yet, of this immense 
number, it is surprising how few are in com- 
mon use. To the great majority, even of 
educated men, three-fourths of these words 
are almost as unfamiliar as Greek or Choc- 
taw. Strike from the lexicon all the words 
nearly obsolete—all the words of special arts 
or professions—all the words confined in their 
usage to particular localities—all the words 
which even the educated speaker uses only in 
homeopathic doses—and it is astonishing into 
what Lilliputian volume your Brobdingnagian 
Webster or Worcester will have shrunk. It 
has been calculated that a child uses only about 
one hundred words; and, unless he belongs to 
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the educated classes, he will never employ 
more than three or four hundred. A distin- 
guished American scholar estimates that few 
speakers or writers use as many as ten thousand 
words; ordinary persons, of fair intelligence, 
not over three or four thousand. Even the 
great orator who is able to bring into the field, 
in the war of words, half the vast array of light 
and heavy troops which the vocabulary affords, 
yet contents himself with a far less imposing 
display of verbal force, Even the all-knowing 


Milton, whose wealth of words seems amazing, 
and whom Dr. Johnson charges with using “ a 
Babylonish dialect,” uses only 8,000; Shakes- 
peare himself, “the myriad-minded,” only 
15,000. These facts show that the difficulty of 
mastering the vocabulary of a new tongue is 
greatly overrated ; and they show, too, how ab- 
surd is the boast of every new dictionary- 
maker that his vocabulary contains so many 
thousand words more than those of his prede- 
cessors.— The Lakeside Monthly. 
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Wits wind, with rain, with crested waves, 
And gloomy skies, the tempest raves ; 
With deepening blackness, boding ill, 
The storm sweeps on—more fearful still ; 
The groaning masts, the quivering hull 
Awake to dread the heart most dull, 
And seamen struggle ’mid the gale 

With strainéd thews and cheeks all pale. 
Now, apprehension makes her throne, 
Where just before mirth reigned alone; 
Now deep drawn sighs are heard around, 
Where laughter was the wonted sound. 
As swift the change from skies so fair 
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To clouds of grimmest visage bare, 

So swift the change from pleasure light 

To anxious dread and sorrow’s night. 

* * * - + * * * 

In such an hour the barque of life 

Must swim, or sink, amid the strife. 

Then show thy skill, thy courage vaunted ; 

Then let thy manhood be undaunted; 

Come shipwreck, loss, or keenest ill— 

E’en death—be thou but braver still : 

Trust God, and with all-potent arm 

He’ll bear thee onward safe from harm. 
x8. D 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 


HE announcement having been made 
that there are now 128 monasteries and 

800 nunneries in the United States, the writer 
has examined the official records of the Ro- 
mish Church, to ascertain what facts of gen- 
eral interest they contained concerning the 
growth and progress of Roman Catholicism, 
and especially of its conventualism, in this 
country. Such investigations are apt to pro- 
duce a profound impression upon the inquir- 
er as to the force and vitality of this ancient 
organization, and to convince him that it is 
a providentially supplied reservoir of relig- 
ion, standing ever ready to nourish individ- 
uals and nations with its bitter-sweet waters, 
when they are in a state of reactive disgust 
from absolute irreligion, or blind oblivious- 
ness of the living waters of rational religion. 

What thoughtful person can glance, for 
instance, through the official records of this 
sect, with its wonderful array of churches, 
priests, asylums, academies, convents, schools, 
and religious societies, without exclaiming: 
“O Boston! O Andover! O Princeton! O 
Rochester! have you nothing still to learn 
from the mother Church ?” 

In order to present as briefly as possible a 
general view of what Roman Catholicism is 
doing in our midst, especially in the matter 
of conventualism, complete lists of the con- 
vents, etc., in but two leading dioceses will 
be given. After that, only the more singular 
and striking names will be selected from the 
monastic titles, as the lists of dioceses are 
passed in review. The other more noticeable 
facts concerning many of them will also be 
given, with such comments as they suggest. 

The following full list of convents, etc., in 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore should “ give 
us pause” for a moment, and be suggestive 
of much after-meditation : 

St. Joseph’s Passionist Monastery, Carroll- 
ton; St. Alphonsus Convent of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer, corner 
Saratoga and Park streets, Baltimore; Con- 
vent of the Redemptorists, Annapolis; St. 
Michael’s Convent, Lombard and Wolff sts., 
Baltimore; St. James’ Church Convent, Ea- 
ger Street, Baltimore ; Redemptorist Convent 
and House of Studies, Howard Co. ; Convent 
9f the Order of our Blessed Lady of Mount 





Carmel, Cumberland, Alleghany Co.; Car- 
melite Convent, 62 Aisquith Street, Balti- 
more; Convent of the Visitation, Fayette 
Street, Georgetown, D. C.; Convent of the 
Visitation, Park Street, Baltimore ; Convent 
of the Visitation, Catonsville, Md.; Convent 
of the Visitation, Frederick, Md.; Convent 
of the Immaculate Conception, Poppleton 
Street, Baltimore; Convent*of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore; Mount St. Agnes, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Baltimore Co.; Convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy, Cumberland, Md.; St. Joseph’s 
Sisterhood (Mother House of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States), Emmittsburgh, 
Md. ; School Sisters of Notre Dame, Aisquith 
Street, Baltimore; St. Alphonsus Convent of 
Notre Dame, Aisquith and Saratoga streets, 
Baltimore; Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Mount Street, Baltimore; Oblate Sisters of 
Providence (colored), Richmond Street, Bal- 
timore. 

In the list of churches in this diocese, the 
statement frequently occurs that certain con- 
gregations are attended by Redemptorist, 
Carmelite, and Passionist Fathers. “The 
Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice has been 
raised by the Holy See to the rank of a Cath- 
olic University; has the power of conferring 
degrees in the different departments of the 
sciences upon such of the students and mem- 
bers of the reverend clergy as qualify them- 
selves to receive them by competent examin- 
ations.” This diocese gives every sign of 


-intense activity and the kind of success coy- 


eted by the Romanist leaders. Half a dozen 
colleges, and as many young ladies’ semina- 
ries, under spiritual direction, give promise 
of largely tincturing the-minds of the wealth- 
ier classes of that region with Catholic ideas. 
The 40 or 50 pay and free schools are in care 
of “Brothers of the Christian Schools,” 
“Sisters of Charity,” “School Sisters of 
Notre Dame,” “Sisters of Mercy,” “ Sisters 
of the Holy Cross.” The 13 orphan asylums, 
hospitals, etc., are attended by the orders 
already mentioned, and also by “Sisters of 
the Circumcision,” “ Sisters of Providence,” 
“ Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis,” 
“ Sisters of the Good Shepherd,” “ Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor.” ‘Conferences of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul have been established at the 
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instance of the most Reverend Archbishop, 
and there are many ¢haritable and benefi- 
cent societies existing in the various congre- 
gations; also numerous pious sodalities of 
the Blessed Virgin, of the Rosary, Bona Mors, 
etc., for persons of both sexes.” To crown 
all there is a “ Peter Pence Association.” 

The Archdiocese of Cincinnati, O., presents 
the following array : 

Convent of the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, Mercer Co.; Convent of Mariastein, 
Mercer Co.; Convent of Himmelgarten, Mer- 
cer Co.; Convent of Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, Egypt, Auglaize Co.; Convent of the 
Sisters of St. Claire, Third Street, Cincinnati ; 
Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati; Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, Bank Street, Cincinnati; Convent 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, Baum Street, 
Cincinnati. 

The 152 churches, 18 chapels, and 60 sta- 
tions of this diocese are attended by 145 
priests. Other institutions are found in pro- 
portion to the churches. Under the head of 
“ Confraternities ” a list of active societies is 
given that should cause our Protestant and 
especially our “ Liberal Christian” fellow- 
citizens to inquire, What is this huge vital 
thing called Romanism, that lives and thrives 
in all the lands in spite of having been “ re- 
futed and exposed” every year for the past 
three centuries? Here are some of the socie- 
ties: “The Archonfraternity of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary,” “Confraternity of the 
Scapular and Rosary,” “St. Patrick’s, St. 
Peter's, and St. Joseph’s Benevolent Socie- 
ties,” “ Brotherhood of St. Michael,” “ Young 
Ladies’ Sodality and Married Ladies’ Sodali- 
ty,” “Conference of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” “ Mary and Martha Society,” “ Confra- 
ternities of the Precious Blood,” “ Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel,” the “ Blessed Sacrament,” 
and the “ Living Rosary ;” Sodalities of the 
“Children of Mary” for men; for boys, “of 
Holy Angels,” “of St. Aloysius;” societies 
of St. Agnes, St. Patrick, St. Helena, St. 
Catherine, St. Louis, St. Lawrence, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Clara, St. Raphael, St. Pius, St. 
Boniface, and of most other saints, besides 
one for the “ Conversion of America.” 

The Archdiocese of New York naturally 
presents a most imposing array of Catholic 
institutions. The 145 churches and chapels 





are attended by 229 priests. There are 12 
academies, 16 select schools, 8 monasteries, 
and 12 convents. Among the conventual 
establishments are the “ Ursuline Convent,” 
Morrisania; “of Our Lady of Angels,” Peek- 
skill; “St. Alphonsus Convent,” “ Mother 
House of Sisters of Charity,” Yonkers ; “Con- 
vent of Sacred Heart,” N. Y. city; “of St. 
Catherine,” N. Y. city; “of Third Order of 
St. Teresa;” “of Sisters of Notre Dame;” 
“ of Sisters of Order of St. Dominic.” 

The most striking evidence of the power 
of Roman Catholicism in this diocese is 
shown in prodigious buildings which have 
been erected for the fostering of the system. 
True to that wise instinct which teaches them 
that no religion can ultimately prosper unless 
it is made a part of the daily life from infan- 
cy to old age, from morning until night, each 
day and every day, this Church boldly un- 
dertakes to control, in every possible way, 
every phase of the lives of its adherents. 
Colleges, schools, asylums, and convents are 
founded and supported with the openly- 
avowed object of spreading Romish doctrine, 
and the heads of the sect, keeping this one 
object in view, and maintaining an organiza- 
tion that has been over fifteen hundred years 
perfecting, find their labors crowned with 
great success. The Manhattan College, for 
instance, on the rugged rocks at Broadway 
and 131st Street, has one of the most com- 
manding situations on the island. Indeed, 
in nothing do Roman Catholics display their 
worldly wisdom more conspicuously than in 
that keen forecaste which prompts them to 
buy, while they are cheap, the finest building- 
sites in this country. Protestants generally 
choose low, flat places for their churches and 
other public institutions. But Catholics are 
supposed to be so earnest, that with them the 
climbing of a hill is a trifle unworthy of con- 
sideration, when anything consecrated to the 
use of Holy Church is at the top. It isa 
fact that this grand organization has pos- 
sessed itself—in many cases long years ago— 
of most of the romantic building-sites in and 
near the great American towns, cities, and 
villages, which our “ practical” Protestants 
have voted “ only fit for goats.” 

Take, again, the orphan asylums near the 
metropolis, Long experience has taught 
Rome that in no way can it lay out money 
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more profitably to itself than in feeding and 
educating orphans. “ As the twig is bent,” 
etc. The great asylum corner of Fifth Av- 
enue, and Fifty-second Street, New York, 
will doubtless soon give place to private 


residences. But the edifice of the “ Society 


for the Protection of Destitute Roman Cath- 
olic Children” (boys), and the otlfer for 
girls (lately burned), both in Westchester 
County, are new, of immense size, and among 
the most striking-looking buildings on this 
continent. The latter, especially, which 
formed a hollow square, and was ornamented 
profusely with towers and turrets, seemed to 
the writer the most imposing sectarian build- 
ing he had ever seen. Some idea of the way 
in which these institutions are conducted is 
derivable from the following statement con- 
cerning the boys’ asylum: “ Each of the de- 
partments is assigned to a Brother, viz. : 
music, shoe department, tailoring, hoop-skirt, 
wardrobe, sanitary, and refectory. Other 
Brothers act as assistant steward, infirma- 
rian, etc.” 

The Archdiocese of New Orleans, which is 
of course one of the original strongholds of 
Rome, has 104 churches and chapels, attend- 
ed by 153 priests, 16 hospitals and orphan 
asylums, 14 convents, including “ Sisters of 
the Holy Family” (colored). 

San Francisco Diocese has 104 churches 
and chapels and 92 priests. Among the con- 
vents are the “Presentation Convent.” The 
majority of these establishments have schools 
attached, and it is noticeable in these, as in 
all other institutions of this church, that 
women are employed most unhesitatingly in 
most responsible positions. One cause of the 
success of Romanism is found in the fact that 
it opens so many avenues for women, culti- 
vated and otherwise, to engage in legitimate 
work. What opportunities for usefulness 
and a livelihood do the Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, or Baptist churches, as 
such, offer women? Scarcely any. To those 
who believe the doctrines, the position of 
principal of a church school, superior or sis- 
ter-servant of a hospital or convent, prioress 
of a priory, or abbess of an abbey, must 
abundantly satisfy the longing for positions 
of use and profit that fills the hearts of so 
many of the most estimable women. 

The Diocese of St. Louis, which is still 





tinctured with its original French religious 
element, has its 20 or more convents, etc. 
Among the novel names of these is that of 
“Loretto,” at Cape Girardeau. 

The Diocese of Albany has 15 or more 
religious communities. It is noticeable that 
the official lists seem generally to avoid the 
use of the word “convent ” and “ monastery,” 
while the term “ convent” is applied to both 
male and female religious houses. It seems 
altogether probable that many of these houses 
in some dioceses pass under the name of 
“college” or “academy;” and as they are 
usually in secluded localities, and very quiet 
and undemonstrative in their connection 
with the outside world, they gradually ir. 
crease and multiply without startling those 
Protestant leaders and thinkers who have 
supposed that this was, and is, and will be, 
a Protestant country. And so a state of 
things exists in our land, in this connection, 
which, if it had existed fifty years ago, might 
have raised a “ Native American” and Prot- 
estant outcry. 

Meanwhile Protestant sects go on qtarrel- 
ing and warring, leafing out bravely into 
gorgeous churches, whose pews are filled with 
unbelieving men, and more and more with 
unbelieving women. Occasionally two sects 
nearly alike are frightened by their gloomy 
prospects into a coalition, which is celebrated 
with due flourish of trumpets. Yet quietly, 
mid sunshine and shade, along lake and bay 
and river, over mountain and hill, as steadily 
as fate, moves the shadow of Rome. Its 
priesthood have, as a general thing, either 
through zeal or imitation of their superiors, 
one thing principally in mind —to foster 
mother Church. So they dot the land with 
churches, convents, hospitals, asylums, schools, 
etc. Their principal cause of growth is found, 
of course, in the vast Catholic immigration. 
Their leaders acknowledge a considerable 
falling away from the faith every year through 
Protestant and especially infidel influence; 
but the ranks are filled and overflowed each 
year again by the incoming tide from Cath- 
olic Europe; and ever and anon some weary- 
hearted Protestant or Infidel creeps under 
this great shadow, and, all overborne as he 
is by the heat and burden of the day, feels 
—often with reason—that he has bettered 
his condition. Again, many children, espe- 
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cially girls, are sent to the schools, Amid 
the upheavals of the times, parents feel a 
sense of relief when they know that a daugh- 
ter is in the custody of this old and strong hi- 
erarchy. Her morals will be preserved; they 
will, they think, take her away soon enough 
to prevent her becoming a Romanist. She 
will be taught by women who have adopted 
the profession of teacher as a life-pursuit, so 
that there is a chance that the education 
will be thorough of its kind, “and it is so 
cheap.” Then ofttimes the dying Protestant 
or Infidel, casting about for a safe deposit for 
his wealth, watches through his window the 
careful motions of the Sisters of Mercy or 
Charity in the hospital over the way, or the 
gambols of the uniformed orphans in the 
court of the neighboring asylum, as they vent 
their irrepressible juvenile gaiety in the sun- 
shine; and though the iron of the system 
enters his soul, though he feels the steel 
gauntlet clutching at his well-filled dying 
hand through the velvet glove, he concludes 
to let the money go where there is a tolera- 
ble certainty that “the concern won’t burst 
up right away,”—to an institution that has 
the merits of stability, and is conducted by 
men and women of energy and practical 
ability. 

The Albany Diocese has among its novel- 
ties the “ Convent of our Lady of Angels,” at 
Albany, and “Mother House and Novitiate 
of St. Anthony of Padua.” 

The Alton (Iil.) Diocese, with its 103 
priests and 130 churches and 60 schools, has 
its monasteries and convents, and among 
them that of “St. Francis Solanus.” 

Boston Diocese, with 143 priests, can boast 
but 5 nominal convents. 

Buffalo Diocese has 13 male and 18 female 
“religious institutions.” 

Chicago Diocese, with 220 churches, has 
but 6 convents so-called ; but 22 “ academies 
for young ladies.” Among the convents are 
noticed those of the “ Alexian Brothers” and 
the “ Order of St. Viateur.” 

Cleveland Diocese, with 160 churches and 
29 of the peculiar institutions, dares to have 
among them a “Convent of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers,” at Toledo. It has also a “Community 
of Sister-Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary,” and a “Convent of the Sisters of 
the Humility of Mary.” 





Covington Diocese has, among many oth- 
ers, a “ St. Walburg’s Convent of Benedictine 
Nuns,” a “QOonvent and Noviceship of the 
Nuns of the Visitation.” 

It is noticeable, in glancing over the long 
lists of priests in all these dioceses, that the 
names are mostly French, German, and Italian. 

Dubuque Diocese boasts an Abbey, a “ Con- 
vent of St. Agatha” and “of St. Ambrose,” 
among its specialties, and 10 Conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

Erie Diocese has among its half dozen re- 
ligious houses 2 Benedictine “ priories,” 

Fort Wayne Diocese enjoys the services of 
half a dozen convents, among others “The 
Community of Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ,” Hesse Cassel, Alten Co., Ind. These 
sisters came from Dermbach, in Nassau. 

Green Bay Diocese has 41 priests already, 
and about 6 convents, among them that “of 
the Order of Servorum” and “ Quasi Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis.” 

Harrisburg has 6 convents, with only 34 
priests in the diocese. 

Hartford Diocese has, with several dedi- 
cated to St. Francis Xavier and St. Bernard, 
a “ Convent of St. Margaret of Cortona.” 

In Little Rock Diocese the Arkansas trav 
eler beholds 2 “ Convents of Mercy.” 

Louisville Diocese has an “ Abbey of Our 
Lady of Trappe,” Dominican convents of 
St. Rose and St. Louis Bertrand. 

Milwaukee Diocese has a “ Capuchin Con- 
vent of Calvary” and “Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis Seraph,” besides 7 
others. 

Natchez Diocese has, sooth to say, a “ St. 
Stanislaus Commercial College,” directed by 
“Brothers of the Sacred Heart.” This fact 
curiously illustrates a striking characteristic 
of the Roman Church, namely, its willing- 
ness to adopt any new method for maintain- 
ing control in human affairs, the use of which 
does not necessitate the relinquishing of any 
of its venerable doctrines. Rome is a Titanic 
hen, that strives with outstretched wings to 
cover all the earth and the people thereof. 
She keeps up a constant “Cluck! cluck!” 
for the ingathering of her own children and 
every other human mother’s son and daugh- 
ter. If she thinks any new-fangled cluck 
will draw a few stragglers beneath her im- 
measurably expansive feathers, she will essay 
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its use, no matter how difficult the utter- 
ance, how awkward or absurd in seeming 
the result of the effort. Thus, while adhering 
in the Old World to old ways, she adopts 
here every Americanism that seems popular 
and successful among Protestant churches 
and laity. Firmly believing that the earth 
is her’s, and the fullness thereof, she quietly 
possesses herself of each and all its good 
things, whether material or spiritual, that 
are not already exclusively or irrecoverably 
pre-empted. So, when her clever priests 
saw that Sabbath-schools and Sabbath-school 
excursions and pic-nics were becoming pop- 
ular in the United States, they at once got 
up (with many a silent, internal grimace, no 
doubt) the best possible imitations of them. 
They do this on the same general principle 
of action that induces them to fall in with 
the ways of Buddhists, in China—to make 
the transition easy into their own net. Thus 
they adopt every Protestant novelty or Prot- 
estant or American name for their own old 
institutions, and can speak of their “‘ Houses 
of Industry,” “Industrial Schools,” “Select 
Schools,” “ Classical Academies,” “Young 
Ladies’ Literary Institutes,” ““ Homes for Aged 
Men and Women ;” and, finally, appreciating 
the good results attending the efforts of the 
“ Children’s Aid Society of New York,” they 
have started one of their own in Brooklyn. 
It is no wonder that Roman Catholicism is 
ever ready to show more or less fondness 
for Jesuits, for Jesuitism is only the most 
pronounced expression of that shrewd, cal- 
culating, far-reaching, all-grasping spirit 
which pervades the whole system. Kept 
within proper bounds—founded upon a ra- 
tional religious system and latter-day scien- 
tific knowledge, especially of anthropology 
and human rights — this all-grasping _hier- 
archy would be changed to a protecting egis 
over all humanity and human affairs such as 
has never been seen on this planet. 

Newark Diocese has among its numerous 
conventual establishments, “St. Michael's 
Retreat” (Passionist Monastery), “ St. Schol- 
astica Convent,” and that of “ Our Lady and 
St. Michael the Archangel.” 

Philadelphia Diocese boasts an “ August- 
inian Monastery of St. Thomas of Villanova,” 
at West Haverford, with a farm of 240 acres 
attached. 





Pittsburgh Diocese has “ St. Vincent’s Ab- 
bey of the Benedictine Order,” near Latrobe, 
with various priories in adjacent counties, 
and “ Blessed Paul’s Monastery,” in Allegha- 
ny Co. It is pleasing to know that it has 
20 “Theologians” and 12 “Philosophers” 
in its diocesan seminary. 

Rochester Diocese has a “Convent of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

Santa Fé has “ The Convent of Our Lady 
of Light,” and 4 others. 

St. Augustine has “Sisters of the Holy 
Name of Jesus and Mary.” 

St. Paul, Minn., has an “Abbey of St. 
Louis on the Lake,” and 6 other convents, 
etc. 

Vincennes, Ind., has “St. Meinard’s Con- 
vent ” and “ St. Mary’s of the Woods.” 

Kansas, even, has its “ Benedictine Priory,” 
and many similar houses. 

In far Nebraska, the Roman traits that 
have been illustrated are shown in this com 
ment on “ Mercy Hospital” at Omaha: 

“The house is beautifully situated on a 
height, and commands a view of the entire 
city and country around for many miles.” 
The secret of this great love of high places 
and rural scenery that so prevails among 
Catholic leaders, is found in their contempla- 
tive, retired lives. No one appreciates na- 
ture like the recluse, whether it be your 
Santa Fé Benedictine Monk or Thoreau in 
his New England woods. Such have time 
and taste to look about them. 

Galveston Diocese has a “ Convent of the 
Incarnate Word.” 

Here, then, is a simple presentation of the 
status and power of Romanism in the United 
States. Ifthe net-work of this organization 
that covers the land could be some day sud- 
denly presented before the public gaze in its 
entirety, like the instantaneously illuminated 
powder-traceries of a Fourth of July firework 
exhibition, people outside of the Romish 
communion would be greatly startled. But 
the fact is, that no nation is long wholly ir- 
religious. As in the political world there 
are Communistic outbreaks, when all rever- 
ence for legitimate rulers and all belief in the 
superiority of one man over another is cast 
aside, so in the moral world there are times 
when reverence for the higher powers seems 
passing away from the hearts of a nation. 
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But as the “Reign of Terror” is usually fol- 
lowed by a reign of despots, so an epoch of 
irreligion is pretty sure to be followed by 
one of abject submission to priestly rule. 
The inference then seems derivable from the 
facts of this sketch that some form of Chris- 
tianity is destined to hold sway over Ameri- 
cans in the future as in the past; and that if 
they do not choose for themselves rational 
religious beliefs, even those that are irrational 
will soon gain ascendency over them. 

The object of the writer in presenting this 
picture of the rapid growth of monasticism 
in this country, is not to create alarm among 
Protestants, or ill-will among them toward 
Romanists. Believing in the “manifest des- 
tiny ” of the United States, and in the ability 
of American institutions—such as free speech 
and free schools—to nullify anything essen- 
tially harmful in religious practice, I would 
strive to impress upon the public mind the 
idea that there are portions of the Romish 
“means of salvation” which embody grand 
uses that are not represented in any religious 
or secular institutions outside of that body; 





and that’ Protestants and secularists will 
never be able to do what they wish for the 
world until they can offer some such “city of 
refuge” as is found in the convent. Ina 
lecture before the Liberal Club of New York, 
I said that we must have a place of refuge 
for the “financially uncombative — those 
whom either modesty, shrinking dignity, 
conscientiousness, religious fervor, beneyo- 
lence, good-nature, love of solitude, love of 
philosophy and science, artistic devotion to 
literature, music, poetry, painting or sculp- 
ture, or any other such hindrance prevents 
from engaging in the hot, brutal struggle for 
the dollar.” 

It is really because the convents and 
monasteries of all ages have in some meas- 
ure afforded this asylum, that many of the 
noblest of all ages and climes have flocked 
into them. It remains for a true social sci- 
ence in our day to develop a system of in- 
tegral co-operative living and working, that 
will give the classes mentioned all the bene- 
fits derivable from monasticism without its 
apparent defects. SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
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A SKULL. 


BY HORATIO CRAIN. 


[Lecrnp.—The early voyagers to a far Southern isle, rescued from the sea by coral insects and sweeping tides, 
found whitened fields of human bones, which tradition said were all that was left of a people that had been fought 
out of the Carolinas, by the Yemassees, into Georgia, and then through the Florida peninsula to the islands south, 
from one to the other of which they retreated, till they reached Thompson’s Island, whereon is Key West, and 
where they made their last stand, and were totally annihilated.] 


The tropic sun shone fierce on beach and town, 
The foaming sea dashed high upon the shore, 

The watery waste gave forth a sullen moan, 
And threw to land a tragic thing of yore. 


It yielded in the play of dashing water 
Like a ball in gleeful children’s hands, 

Tossed, as homeward dound from school they J~iter, 
This relic of the past, thrown on the sands, 


Was this the lone survivor of the heaps 
That once strewed the fair isle? 

The dead, dumb voice of long ago that speaks 
To us the legends of the soil ? 


Could those blear sockets light with human ken ? 
Could that broad jaw with flesh and life and tongue 
Tell the true tale of how the ancient men | wrung? 
Went down in vanquished hosts in deep despair heart 


Against a pink-tinged sky the gay palmetto waves, 
As in the days of yore, 
When the driven hosts fought hard and died like braves, 
It was not in them to be slaves— 
And the palm sings on forevermore 
A requiem o’er their long-lost graves. 


Here blooms the rose at Holy Christmas time, 
The sacred shrine is decked with freshest flowers, 





And summer garb is worn at Christmas chime; 
While North, the keen cold wind of winter lowers. 


For here eternal sun and summer reigns, 
Nor biting frost plucks fruit, or bud, or leaf; 
The sunshine mingles with the summer rains, 
As children mingle laughter with their grief. 


The stately palms by day and night their song 
Swell on the breeze like an eolian harp, 

As soft winds sweep the tall and massy throng 
That rise in groups, or stand serene apart. 


With broad piazzas stretching out like wings, 

The homestead nestles neath the fan-like limb, 
Moved by the sighing breeze the palm is never still, 
But soothes to slumber as it softly sings, 

Like as the murmuring vane its evening hymn, 
Lofty, yet swaying reverent to His Will. 


To this fair isle, by fierce Yemassee driven, 
An ancient race had yielded inch by inch ; 

The contest long had waged, for each had striven, 
The one unflinching, while the other flinched. 


Like as the sun fades from the western sky, 
Even as the pebble sinks into the main, 

And as the heart droops when the end is nigh, 
Sank these red ancients by the foemen slain, 
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The savage sire fell dead while striking home 
For wife and child, and all that held him dear, 

Could hope or mercy to these red men come? 
Their race died out as died the dying year. 


Then nought but rudely scattered bones remained, 
That bleached, and time consigned from human sight ; 
For searching !ong since, not one relic claimed 
A grave but this grim skull old Ocean brought to light. 


The spirits, as they hover o'er this isle. 

While balmy moonlight rests on homes and sails, 
Fiit to and fro, and then depart awhile, 

To be borne back by fierce October gales. 


And when the spirits’ wrath has been appeased, 
When heaven and earth are blended into one, 

Then will the fair isle, from the gales released, 
Appear a crowning gem in heaven's zone. 


—_+0+—_ 


HOW PLANETS 


N a recent number of the PHRENoLoGI- 
CAL JOURNAL I observed a well-written and 
interesting article headed, “What are Com- 
ets?” and as the author of the article invites 
criticism, I beg leave to review briefly the 
three positions on which he bases his answer. 

After some very pertinent observations in 
relation to the character and distance of the 
fixed stars, Mr. Riley states his first position, 
viz: “that a constant interchange of matter is 
taking place among all the solar systems of 
the universe.” \ 

In answer to this position I will only here 
say that it may be admitted as possible that 
some of the comets that visit our system may 
visit other suns, but not in the manner and for 
the reason -assigned by Mr. Riley, as will be 
evident from a discussion of his second posi- 
tion. Mr. Riley’s second position is, “ that each 
planet which revolves around the sun is grad- 
ually enlarging its orbit.” 

In arguing this proposition, Mr. Riley dem- 
onstrates conclusively that he does not clearly 
comprehend the doctrine of central forces; and 
as the same mistake has been so frequently 
made by popular writers on this subject, espe- 
cially in newspaper articles, and sometimes 
even in books of a popular character,* it may 
not be amiss to discuss this proposition some- 
what fully. 

The mistake made by Mr. Riley and others 
in discussing planetary motions arises from the 
erroneous assumption that the motion results 
from two continually operating forces that are 
independent of each other, whereas, in truth, 
there is but one such force continually operat- 
ing. I will not attempt here to argue that 
gravitation is the original impulsive force 
whereby planetary motion was initiated, in 
support of which position a plausible argument 
might be adduced (and which is probably the 
true state of the case), but I will take the more 
readily comprehended position that planetary 
motion is the result of an original impulse some- 
how produced, conjoined with the force of 


* See a treatise on Cosmology by Dr. Ramsey. 








MOVE. 


gravitation which is found to pertain to all 
tangible matter. 

Let the truth of the law of gravitation, as 
promulgated by Newton and verified by every 
astronomer and philosopher since his day, viz : 
that it is inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, be granted, and the conclusion is inevit- 
able that every planetary body uninfluenced 
from without, whatever may have been the 
force and direction of the original impulse. will 
necessarily describe a permanent ellipse; and 
even if the original impulse were so great and 
in such a direction as to drive the planet within 
the attractive influence of a contiguous star, 
as Sirius, for instance, then would the planet 
make but a single revolution about Sirius, 
which star would occupy one of the foci of its 
elliptic orbit, whence it would return to the 
system where it received the original impulse, 
the center of which system would constitute 
the other focus of the ellipse. 

As these conclusions necessarily result from 
the two observed phenomena, viz.: 1st, that 
all matter attracts all other matter with a force 
that is inversely as the square of its distance, 
which may be announced as the law of gravi- 
tation; 2d, that all undisburbed motion, or 
rest, is persistent, and the motion is in a straight 
line, which may be announced as the law of 
irfertia. It follows, therefore, that all undis- 
turbed planetary motion is elliptical, and not 
spiral, as assumed by Mr. Riley; and that its 
perpetuity depends solely on the laws of gravi- 
tation and inertia. 

But if a planetary body moving in an ellipse 
encounters any continuous resistance, then it 
may easily be shown that its path will become 
a spiral; but instead of receding from the cen- 
tral body it will approach it, and ultimately 
fall to that body. 

Let us now endeavor to obtain a clear idea 
of what is meant by the term “ centrifugal 
force.” 

It follows from what has been stated above 
that if a body at rest receives either one or any 
number of contemporaneous impulses, the re- 
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sultant of which is a finite quantity, and if it is 
uninfluenced by any other force than those im- 
pulses, the body would forever move in a 
straight line. But if the body while thus mov- 
ing in a straight line should receive a succession 
of impulses, all of which are in the direction 
of the same point in space, and the intensity 
of each is inversely proportional to the square 
of the body’s distance from that point at the 
time it receives the impulse, then it is easily 
demonstrated that the path of the body instead 
of being a straight line will be a conic section ; 
the force of gravitation may be regarded as 
such a succession of impulses. 

The tendency of a body moving in any 
curve, if the influence of the contripetal force 
is not considered, would, at every point, be in 
the direction of the tangent to that curve; 
which is the result of the law of inertia above 
defined. This tendency may, at any point in 
the curve, represent an original impulsive force; 
and if this tendency or tangential force should 
exactly equal the square root of the product of 
the radius vector multiplied by the centripetal 
force at a point in the curve where the tangent 
is perpendicular to the radius vector, the body, 
if uninfluenced by any other forces, would for- 
ever after move in a circle, and the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces would always be equal; 
and conversely, because in every elliptic orbit 
there are two points—the perihelion and aphe- 
lion—where the radius vector is perpendicular 
to the tangent; therefore, at the first of these 
points the centrifugal force is greater than the 
centripetal, and at the second the centripetal is 
greater than the centrifugal. We may also 
hence infer that in every elliptic orbit there 
are two points where the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces are equal, but at these points the 
radius vectors are not perpendicular to the 
tangents. 

Elliptic motion, therefore, is fully explained 
and entirely comprehensible upon the admis- 
sion of a centripetal force acting with an in- 
tensity which is inversely as the square of its 
distance from the revolving body, combined 
with a centrifugal force, which may represent 
an original impulse somehow produced, the 
intensity of which is continually modified by 
the direction and intensity of the centripetal 
force. That is, when the planet is in aphelion 
its centripetal force is greater than its centrifu- 
gal, and it will therefore approach the central 
body, and the tangent of its orbit in the direc- 
tion of its motion will make am acute angle 
with the radius vector; its centripetal force 
will therefore continually augment its centrifu- 





gal force; and this augmentation will continue 
until the planet passes its perihelion, at which 
point the centrifugal force is greater than the 
centripetal, and the planet will therefore recede 
from the central body. But now, because the 
tangent of its direction makes an obtuse angle 
with the radius vector, the centripetal force 
will tend to diminish the centrifugal force, and 
the diminution will continue until the planet 
arrives at its aphelion again, at which point 
the tangent of direction will again be perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector. 

It is obvious that in elliptical planetary mo- 
tion there is but one independent and continu- 
ally operating force, viz.: the attraction of 
gravitation. And if it be assumed that a pri- 
mary impulse was indispensable to the initia- 
tion of the motion, that impulse must have 
been transitory. I will here remark that though 
elliptic planetary motion might result from a 
transitory impulse, combined with the force of 
gravitation, and is more easily comprehended 
under that view of the case, yet I do not be- 
lieve that it has thus originated. On the con- 
trary, I believe that gravitation itself is suffi- 
cient, when rightly comprehended, to account 
for all the phenomena of planetary motion. 

I conclude, therefore, that Mr. Riley’s posi- 
tion, that planets recede from the sun and be- 
come comets to other suns, is entirely gratui- 
tous, and has neither observed facts nor analogy 
to support it. 

As Mr. Riley’s third position necessarily falls 
with his second, any formal review of it is un- 
necessary. 

I will only add, as an apology for having 
detained the scientific reader longer than might 
seem necessary on this point, that as science is. 
becoming popularized, and all are aspiring to 
a knowledge of the secrets of nature, there will 
always be some readers who will be assisted: 
and benefited by every correction of error, 
and by every statement of a truth. 

J. E. HENDRICKS, 


——_—_++e—____ 
WISDOM. 


Fortune does not change men; it only unmasks. 
them.—Madame Riccoboni. 

Tue rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken.—Longfellow. 

CovraGg, the commonest of the virtues, obtains. 
more applause than discretion, the rarest of them. 

Tue great guarantee for a student’s morality is- 
in industry; and the best disciplinary measures 
will be those by which industry is advaneed.— Gold 
win Smith. 
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No man can be provident of his time who is not 
provident in the choice of his company.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

One of the most important rules of the science 
of manners) is an almost absolute silence in re- 
gard to yourself.— Balzac. 


Tuat which makes people dissatisfied with their 
condition is the chimerical idea they form of the 
happiness of others.— Thomson. 


A THREAD can hide a star, a sixpence can hide 
the view of all before us; and a man with but a 
little of this fleeting world may blind his mind, 
harden his heart,and even lose himself, and be 
cast away at last. : 


Ir has been truly said that we are creatures of 
habit, and it should be remembered that good 
habits are quite as easily formed as bad ones. Per- 
sons who complain of being unable to break them- 
eclves of a bad habit may be assured that the same 
difficulty will exist in breaking a good one, when it 
is formed. 


How dangerous to defer those momentous ref- 
ormations which the conscience is solemnly 
preaching to the heart. If they are neglected, 
the difficulty and indisposition are increasing 
every month; the mind receding, degree after de- 
gree, from the warm and hopeful zone, till at last 
it will enter the arctic circle, and become fixed 
in relentless and eternal ice. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Tue best conundrum out: In my first my second 
sat, my third and fourth Iate? Ans. In-sat-i-ate. 

A DRUNKARD on being told that the world is 
round and turns on its axis all the time, said: “I 
believe that, for I have never been able to stand on 
the darned thing.” 


Tue other day-a little boy who had cut his 
finger ran to his mother and cried, “‘ Tie it up, ma, 
tie it up quick, for the juice is all running out!” 
The same urchin, on one of the late excessively hot 
days, appealed to his mother for help, ‘‘ Ma, do 
fix me up, for I am leaking all over.” 


Tuey have instituted a new kind of surprise 
party out West. An anonymous letter is sent to 
a citizen, informing him, in a friendly spirit, that 
& surprise party is to be given him ona certain 
evening. He gets ready for it, waits expectantly, 
nobody comes, and his surprise is overpowering. 

THaT man, P—— one day, speaking of his son 
and heir (the one who was thrown out of a win- 
dow), said, ‘‘ I don’t know where that boy got his 
bad temper—not from me, I’m sure.” 

“ No,”’ said his sarcastic wife, ‘‘ you’ve certainly 
not lost yours.” 

The man P—— curled up. 








(ju lente Pure. 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the genera. readér. 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
shondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letier, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 





Oxssections TO ParenoLocy.—A val- 
ued correspondent from Texas asks us a question 
and states his case as follows: 

“T have had an ment with an able attorne 
about Phrenology. He maintains that as to abili- 
ty all persons are the same, and that labor, indus- 
try, energy, etc., make all the difference that 
exists or can exist between men. This position 1 
deem very absurd, too absurd, indeed, to demand 
pr eee but it is a position held and argued 
publicly, and a true statement of the matter from 
you will tend to correct these errors wherever they 
’ 





may be held. I argued that there is as much dif- 
ference between men mentally as there is between 
the different kinds of soil. Good soil can be made 
very productive with very little labor ; ge soil 
requires t labor. Yet, poor soil with great 
labor and abundant fertilizing will produce as 
much or more than rich soil with but little labor be- 
stowed upon it. He laughed at my idea as absurd.” 

To which the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL re- 
sponds: Mr. Bonner’s horse, Dexter, weighs 
1,200 pounds, we may suppose. He is called the 
fastest trotter in the world. Any horse that 
weighs 1,200 pounds ought to trot as fast as Dex- 
ter if he will work hard enough and get the right 
driver. All horses that weigh 1,200 pounds can 
not trot rapidly, therefore Dexter must be some- 
how organized differently from some other horses 
that weigh 1,200 pounds, Some horses can per- 
form long journeys, pull heavy loads, and endure 
the journey even with poor keeping. Some 
horses quite as large can not pull heavy loads, 
can not make long journeys, can not maintain a 
decent condition on poorkeeping. Horses are or- 
ganized differently; one is tough, active, endur- 
ing; another is no& and there is not a fool frow 
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Nova Scotia to Texas who can net understand 
this doctrine as to horses. 

There are differences in timber. A beam which 
is six inches square, made of pine, another of 
oak, and another ef hickory, another of bass- 
wood, and another of hemlock, will not bear the 
same strain though they may ‘“‘labor’”’ never so 
hard to do it. And there is not a wood-chopper 
in the land who does not understand this, and he 
does not think himself wise on account of such 
deep knowledge either. 

The truth of the matter is, other horses can not 
labor in the direction of trotting so successfully 
as “Dexter can: they have not the power to put 
forth such labor. 

All men are not organized alike: one has a fine, 
compact, and enduring body and brain. He is 
made tc be strong, quick, keen; he is sharp in 
mind, sourd in judgment, comprehensive in 
thought. Another man that wears bigger clothes, 
moves slowly, can not endure much, can not 
work hard if he tries, at least can not accomplish 
much by working hard. iis brain is soft and 
dull, his eye has no fire, but he is a human being, 
and, to a moderate extent, can think and under- 
stand. His brain witl do about as much as his 
hands are able todo. He is not much of a man 
either bodily or mentally, and no matter how hard 
he works he can not do much; and there is nota 
bog-trotter from Dan to Beersheba who does not 
know that there are these differences in human 
beings, if he has ever seen so many as twenty-five 
different men. Go into any Southern plantation, 
and even the negroes know how to classify one 
another; they know that it is not always the 
largest that is the strongest. They know that 
some think mure wisely, more quickly, more 
soundly than others, and such are freely permit- 
ted to take a superior position ; indeed, those who 
have not the power of brain or body naturally sur- 
render to the authority of others. They can not 
help it, they do not want to help it; they know 
their master. And the same is true of animals. 

The fighting cock walks among the shanghais 
like a king as he is, and the shanghais know that 
they can not fight successfully the fighting cock, 
if they do “labor” hard. Why do not the great 
lazy louts labor hard for once to thresh the pluck 
and the life out of a smaller game cock ? 

We agree with our correspondent “‘ the subject 
presented is absurd,’’—is too absurd to discuss. 
Yet training, culture, labor strengthen muscle, 
refine brain, build up the manhood in every re- 
spect. Werefer our friend and all readers to 
the Journat for October, 1872, page 261, to an 
article entitled, ‘‘A College Professor and Phre- 
nology,” and if our correspondent had seen that 
article he probably would not have asked us to 
write on the point. Every year brings a new crop 
of mosquitos and mosquito nets, and the battle 
with the pests begins every year; and though we 
answer objections to-day we have to answer the 
same objections next month and next year. We 





have read somewhere about “‘ braying a fool in a 
mortar,’’ but we do not propose to quote it, but 
expect to answer objections as long as objections 
are made, _ 
Setr-InprovemMentT—W uat To Stoupy. 
—Dear Sir; Having read your article in the Purs- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL entitled ‘“‘ Supplementing an 
Imperfect Education,’’ I herewith take the liberty 
to address these lines, asking your kind advicc 
upon a subject of vital importance to me, namely, 
to supplement my imperfect education. My early 
opportunities were very limited, and now, to my 
sorrow, I find that.it is very difficult to get along 
without a thorough knowledge of the English 
language; in this country, especially, a person 
who wishes to devote his energies to business, as I 
intendtodo. Please to advise me what books to 
procure in the elementary branches. J. P. F. 


Ans. Your question involves matters of no small 
importance, and to give them a fair consideration 
would occupy many pages and more time than we 
are at liberty to employ in this place. As you 
have read the article entitled ‘“‘ Supplementing an 
Imperfect Education,’’ you have doubtless de- 
rived many valuable suggestions which you can 
put into practical use. Should you procure the 
books mentioned in that article and read them 
carefully, you would find your knowledge of the 
English language very materially augmented. 

As you wish some practical suggestions from 
us with reference to the books you need, and you 
indicate a laudable desire to begin very nearly at 
the foundation, we take the liberty to mention the 
following as worthy your study, giving you the 
publishers’ prices so that you may know their cost. 
In English Grammar, Quackenbos, price, 90 cents 
—Composition, Parker’s Aids, $1.25 — Rhetoric, 
Day’s Art, $1.20—Geography, Guyot’s Elementary, 
7% cents ; Common School, $2.25—Book-Keeping, 
Fulton & Eastman’s System with Forms, $1.85— 
Penmanship, Williams & Packard’s, twelve Nos., 
$1.80—Commercial Law, Dean, $5.00—History, 
Rawlinson’s, $2.25; Taylor's Modern, $1.50; 
White’s England, $2.50; Willard’s United States, 
$2.25. In Biography it would require a rather 
long list to cover the field. Suffice it to refer you 
to the National Portrait Gallery for interesting 
sketches of American celebrities, and to the bet- 
ter class of Encyclopedias for sketches of foreign- 
ers well-known tofame. In Elocution, Bronson’s, 

2.00, or Caldwell’s Manual, $1. Of course we 
consider Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary the 
best to be had among English Lexicons, and Ro- 
get’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases is 
a valuable adjunct to the library of any one—price, 
$2.25. -We could extend this list indefinitely, but 
we think that there iga sufficient number of text- 
books specified above to employ all your ‘spare 
time and more. In the future you may have oe- 
casion to extend your reading and then we shall 
be very glad to suggest more elaborate treatises, 


CHARACTER AND RePuratTion.— What 
is the difference between character and reputation, 
if there is any difference ? 


Ans, Character is what a man is; reputation is 
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what people think him to be. A man sometimes 
has the reputation of being honorable, faithful, 
skillful and worthy of all respeet and confidence, 
while his real character is the reverse of all this, 
and sooner or later comes to be understood. Then 
his reputation falls to the level of his character. 
Another may be slandered before he enters a 
place, Enemies may give him the worst kind of 
reputation ; and for weeks, months, or years the 
public may stand aloof and the poor man suffer in 
mind, body and estate. His character is the soul 
of truth and honor. After a while the public be- 
gins to see the true character, and gradually his 
reputation changes and becomes the same as his 
character, with all who know him well; yet, with 
those who do not know him, his reputation may 
still be bad, while his character, as it has been all 
the time, is good. 

‘CHARACTER. The peculiar qualities impressed 
by nature or habit on a person, which distinguish 
him from others. These constitute real character. 
The qualities which he is supposed to possess 
constitute his estimated character or reputation.” 
— Webdster’s Dictionary. 

We have often recommended the study of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. Almost any dictionary, how- 
ever, would settle such questions as this. 


“Bie Heap, Lirrtz Wir.” — Please 
give through the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
OURNAL an explanation of the old adage, 


* Little head, little wit ; 
Big head, not a bit.”’ 

Ans, The adage is true when applied to great 
extremes, such as we sometimes find in cases of 
hydrocephalus, or water brain, and of total idiocy. 
The head or skull may grow to twice the size of a 
healthy head, and contain more water than brain. 
Are they “‘sap-heads?” And a litfle idiotic head 
may be without enough brain to give either wit or 
wisdom. The conditions most to be desired are 
good size, good quality, a fair proportion in or- 
ganic development, and health to supplement 
fully the needs of the nervous system. 


Crvm Enaineertne.—Many posses 
contemplate the study and practice of civil engi- 
neering, and few understand at the start the extent 
of the subject or the amount of study required to 
attain excellence in that profession. Engineering 
really covers the whole realm of mechanism, of 
construction, as well as laying out and planning 
the work. To be a surveyor, one must be a good, 
practical mathematician, especially in trigonome- 
try and geometry. To bea navigator, one requires 
a knowledge of astronomy and mathematics. The 
engineer should understand chemistry as well as 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He should 
have large Constructiveness to give him mechani- 
cal judgment and talent to build, to make combi- 
nations, and to understand complex adaptations. 
He should have large perceptive organs, so as to 
enable him to comprehend form, size, proportion, 
order, or arrangement. He should have Causality 





and Comparison well developed, especially the lat- 
ter, to give him pewer to plan and analyze and to 
reason out probl and prc A civil engi- 
neer should have Firmness and Self-Esteem enough 
to be manly, persevering, and self-reliant; should 
have enough Combativeness to give him force of 
character, Destructiveness to be brave, thorougk 

and efficient. He should have enough Cautious 

ness to plan with care and execute with prudence. 
He should have enough Ideality to give him a 
taste for the beautiful, for there is no reason why 
a bridge of tremendous strength should not have 
grace and elegance in its proportions and finish. 
Sometimes some great waterworks, dam, or dock, 
may be built with rough granite, strength, not 
beauty, being required; but the cathedral also 
requires strength, and is supposed to require bean- 
ty, finish, and elegance. Ideality has place for 
exercise in the latter, but not much in the former. 
We suppose that a perfect head in which all the 
faculties are in equal development would make a 
man a better engineer than to be developed in a 
partial manner, having the special organs for en- 
gineering large, while the others are not well devel- 
oped. A man who is well rounded in the social, 
moral, and esthetical faculties may also be brave, 
ingenious, executive, and intellectual. Polish, har- 
mony, and beauty are perfectly consistent with 
strength in structure as well as in mental manifes- 
tations; but aman may be a good engineer with- 
out being either polite, benevolent, honest, de- 
yout, spiritual, or affectionate. 





Harr Turntne Gray, Acarn.—I no- 
tice you recommend one’s treating his hair as 
“shrubbery’’—watering it and shampooing it. 
Is there any particular article of diet which it 
would be well for one whose hair is turning gray 
to make a prominent feature, and is there any- 
thing in the line of stimuli which one — apply 
to the scalp with benefit? If not, how often must 
one rub and wash one’s head? I am 28 years of 
age, have thick and quite long red hair, but it is 
fast turning gray, especially about the temples. 
I am afraid it can not be arrested. Now, I am 
very anxious to use all the means in my power to 
keep it in a healthful condition, and retain its 
natural color. 

Ans. Hereditary predisposition has much to do 
with the hair. We frequently find men and 
women, who possess excellent health, and who 
seem in all respects to possess the requisites for a 
healthful activity in all parts of the body, and 
yet who are quite bald, and some at a compara- 
tively early period of life are gray. Again, we 
frequently find persons well on toward sixty years 
of age, who have been for years failing from some 
irritating malady, say rheumatism or neuralgic 
affection, and yet their heads are thickly covered 
with fresh, almost juvenile, locks. We think that, 
in any case, one’s habits have much to do with the 
hair’s growth. If the scalp be kept in a cool, 
moist, clean condition, the hair certainly has a 
better opportunity to grow than when it is hot, 
dry, scurfy. The avoidance in the diet of all irri- 
tating articles, and such food as serves to super- 
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heat the system, will certainly bave a good in- 
fluence npon the general health. We are scarcely 
able to prescribe any one article of diet which 
you could use with a view to improving the color 
of your hair. As its natural color is red, a free 
use of good beefsteak will not be found injurious. 
There is certainly some resemblance between red- 
dish or highly-tinted auburn locks and fresh beef. 
We certainly would not advise you to use Cayenne 
pepper, either internally or externally. Perhaps 
tomato-sauce, not too highly seasoned, may be a 
good adjunct to the beef. Frequent use of water, 
not too cold, applying it to the scalp and rubbing 
briskly, may stimulate the growth of the hair, and 
be productive of a grateful result. But we would 
not advise you to rub too much, as the counter- 
effect may appear. 7 
Gortue.—Please give the division in 
syllables and the pronunciation of ‘* Goethe.” 
Ans. This is a difficult word for American 
tongues to pronounce with accuracy, but by re- 
ferring to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (the 
edition containing 3,000 illustrations) among the 
biographical names you will find the word Goethe. 
On page 1636 of the same book you will observe 
how the first syllable is pronounced by looking at 
the pronunciation of “6.” In pronouncing the 
last syllable omit the “h”’ and give the ‘“‘e” the 
obscure sound. To acquire a more nearly perfect 
pronunciation ask one of your German friends. 


ParapisE.—What is the meaning of 
the word paradise, as used in the New Testament? 

Ans. By some eminent writers on the subject it 
ig supposed to mean an intermediate state, in 
which the souls of the departed enjoy the society 
of the good until the general resurrection and 
uniting of the soul with the spiritual body to go 
into the Heavenly Jerusalem, or heaven, forever. 
Consult your Bible, your bishop, your comment- 
ary, or your encyclopedia. 


“A Sarewp May.”—What are we 
to understand by the term, “‘a shrewd man?” 

Ans. One who has a clear intellect and rather 
large Cautiousness and Secretiveness. Such a per- 
eon would be keen in observation, sound in judg- 
ment, and mindful of every chance of success or 
failure, and especially guarded against the designs 
of selfish, artful men. If small in Conscieatious- 
ness and large in Acquisitiveness, he would be 
shrewd in Barnumizing, taking advantage of the 
nore confiding. — 

Memory or Names.—What organs 


of the brain are called into action in the memory 
of names? 


Ans. Individuality, Language, Form, and Tune, 
and perhaps some others. 


Sone Pustication.—We are favor- 
ably disposed to comply with your request with 
reference to the song mentioned. Can you furnish 
the music and the words of the song in such a 
ferm as would be well adapted to our purpose ? 





What Ehey Say. 


A Faruer to His Son on Atconot. 
—[The son had left his country home, and sought 
a residence in the city, where business prospects 
invited; the father, a temperance man, wrote the 
following as a parental admonition; and the son 
handed it to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
publication. The letter speaks for itself :] 

** Under the head of ‘Stimulants’ in the Scien- 
tific and Sanitary department of the Christian 
Union, Dr. Beals (I don’t know who he is) is in 
favor, in cases of prospective severe fever, of us- 
ing alcohol, and also advises old people to use it, 
I don’t care how scientific he is, or how much he 
has read and thought, I believe him to be in error, 
and, consequently, that such talk from a learned 
and scientific source is very dangerous. Why I 
write this is, to put you on your guard against be- 
lieving anything, from however high a: source, 
that is contrary to your own virgin sense of what 
is natural, proper, best, or safest. Because a 
learned doctor, or all learned doctors, fifty years 
ago practiced phlebotomy in fevers, and denied the 
patient cold water and pure air, is no sign that 
it was right. Indeed, the fraternity now know 
it was all wrong. The ‘good Lord deliver us’ 
from putting any violent poisons into the stomach 
of man or beast, and bring about the day when 
Hygienic treatment will be the rule and not the 
exception. 

“You will say, ‘Father is as bitter as ever 
against medicine.’ I say Iam moreso. The old- 
er I grow the more decided I am. I saw our 
pastor a few days since. He said he was not feel- 
ing well; that he had twenty cathartic pills in 
him; didn’t know but he would have to take a 
little blue mass, and then try some kind of bit- 
ters. To think that an educated man has read and 
thought muck with such poverty-stricken results, 
or results so dangerous and destructive in any de- 
partment of science, is simply terrible.” 

[Now, Dr. Beale, who puts poison to the lips of 
his patients, through the Christian Union, is either 
laboring under error,or a perverted man. If mis- 
taken in regard to the efficacy of rum or drugs as 
curative agents, he is in the same boat with thou- 
sands of other doctors, regular and irregular. If 
perverted, and himself a smoking, chewing, and 
whisky-guzzling doctor, he is not alone in recon 
mending these nauseous substances as remedies to 
young men, old men, and other stimulants to 
women and children. Indeed, this method is not 
exceptional, but general; hence the crop of from 
four to five hundred thousand drunkards in this 
country. The doctors are to blame for much of 
this drunkenness; and until they cease adminis- 
tering, and religious newspapers cease recom~- 
mending, alcohol for sick or infirm human stem- 
achs, we shall continue to produce an annual crop 
of a few hundred thousand drunkards, and to keep 
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them in a place of torment here, if not hereafter. 
Oh, the error of blindness and the miseries of per- 
version ! 

Pureno.oey 1x Misstssipr1.—Mr. R. 
L. Cannon writes us from West Point, Miss., as 
follows: “*I see by your Journal that Mr. D. 
MeDonald is lecturing succeesfully on Phrenology 
in the West. Can you not induce some one in 
whom you have confidence to come this way? Do 
see if you can, and it will pay both ourselves and 
the party. Phrenology is new to us, and we are 
just growing interested in it.” 

[We trust one of our lecturers will take this 
hint, and visit those who ask for the truth as it is 
in this science of the mind. Did not our duties in 
tae ehair editorial keep us in New York, we should 
take an early train for the sunny South, where, be- 
sides lecturing on Phrenology, we should bask in 
the genial sunshine of that beantiful clime. We 
may do so, at some time ere long, for a brief 
period. ] 

Purenotocy anv Insanity.—In a 
paper recently read before the N. Y. Medico-Legal 
Society on “Queries of Physicians on Questions 
of Insanity,” by R. 8. Guernsey, a well-known 
member of the New York Bar, he said : 

“It is oftentimes difficult to decide in any given 
ease whether any peculiarity is the result of a very 
active and one-sided development of the brain or of 
actual disease. The general principles on which 
all decisions of this question must be based are, 
that when any feeling, passion, emotion, or even 
a special aptitude becomes ‘absolutely ungoverna- 
ble, so as to make its subject regardless of his 
own interests or of the well-being of his friends ; 
when, as it were, it absorbs the whole being so as 
to blunt the reason and conscience, and incites to 
a manner of life and to special deeds that are re- 
pugnant to the average institutions of mankInd, 
then we have reason to suspect the existence of 
insanity. Although the average sentiment and 
experience of mankind may be an indefinite stand- 
ard by which to test the sanity of an individual, it 
is the same by which physicians ¥re to judge of it.” 

An expert in Phrenology, by a personal examina- 
tion could readily decide whether a certain pecu- 
liarity was the “‘result of a very active and one- 
sided development of the brain or of actual dis- 
ease,” and is more capable of making comparisons 
with other persons than physicians are. 


A County Wirnovut a Dramsuor.— 
J. M. D. writes the Evening Post as follows, from 
Caldwell Ohio: 

“*T have two items that may interest friends of 
the temperance reform. This (Noble) county 
claims the honor of having not a single dramshop, 
The enforcement of the Adair Liquor Law closed 
all our whiskey shops two years ago. The crimi- 
nal law against the sale of liquors was fearlessly 
enforced, and multitudes of scllers were fined and 
imprisoned. Simultaneously wives of drunkards 





brought suits for thousands of dollars against the 


dramsellers, and gained immense sums. Thus did 
we cradicate the liquor nuisance. No man dare 
open a “‘rumhole”’ in our county. He would be 
fined, imprisoned, and mulcted in thousands of 
dollars damage, besides. Our jail has been abso- 
lutely tenantless for two years, our criminal courts 
have not had a criminal of any sort to prosecute, 
and pauperism and insanity are almost unknown. 
Our new railroad—the Marietta and Pittsburgh, 
finished from Marietta, Ohio, to Cambridge, Ohio, 
a distance of fifty-nine miles, running through 
twenty towns—has not a single dramshop along its 
entire line. The officers will not permit any such 
nuisance, and the result is that in two years not a 
life has been lost on that road from any accident.” 

[What a- dreadful state of things! A pretty 
county this, where one can not get drunk, abuse 
his wife and children ; or fight and kill his neigh- 
bor; or go to jail, prison, or the asylum for the 
insane! This is a ‘‘land of liberty” indeed! No 
railway accidents because of drunken employees ! 
What a dreadfully dull region! Who would live 
in such acounty? What business have those tee- 
totalers to make such laws and regulations? What 
is this wicked world coming to?]} 

Letrer From A CutnamMan.—Some of 
our readers will remember having read a letter in 
these pages more than a year ago from Lee Sing, 
whw had been a member of our class in Phrenolo- 
gy. He gives us some views of the condition of 
Chinamen in California: 


614 Jackson Sr., San Francisco, Cat. 

My Dear Srr—I am glad to write some things 
and inform to you, before a Chinese from Hong 
Kong to New York and I have some Chinese ladies 
fans and tooth powders and some of the Chinese 
nuts, two fans and three boxes of tooth powder, 
one parcel of nuts, which I send them to my 
friend and bring them on to you, so I did not 
know whether you received them or not, please 
write me an answer soon possible send it to my 
office 614 Jackson St., near Kearny S8t., now we 
are in California to keep an intelligence office 
now we have business in san Francisco, if I have 
any things just come from China and I will send 
some to you and I stay in California and sce the 
business and then I would send yon letter again 
please excuse me before I said to make business 
in New York, but nowI see and the Custom house 
they will charge the duty too much but very lit- 
tle things come from China they will charge high- 
er. California peoples are not good for Chinese 
but New York peoples are very kind to Chinese 
but in California they don’t good many white wen 
in California to be a speculator. 

I shall write you again Mr. 8. R. Wells please ex- 
cuse me this. Yours respectfully, L. Srve. 


Sure Enoven.— A correspondent 
writes: ‘‘In the puzzle of the twelve travelers 
and eleven rooms in the December PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL Will you please state what became 
of the second gentleman, if the ‘twelfth’ was 
left with No. 1, to begin with ?” 

That’s what we would like to know also. Per- 
haps he was accommodated with a “shakedown” 
in the hall. We guess, Mr. B., you’ve hit the mark. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Booxs as have been received from the pub- 
Hishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Sration Lire 1n New Zearanp. By 
Lady Baker. One vol.; 12mo; pp. 238; muslin. 
Price, $1.50. New York: De Witt C. Lent & Co. 


New Zealand is a comparatively new country to 
European civilization, but it is one of the most in- 
teresting among all the newly-settled countries. 
Lady Baker writes a series of letters, descriptive 
of personal observations and experiences, which 
are full of information. Here are the headings 
of some of her chapters:: Two Montus aT SEa— 
MELBOURNE—SIGHT-SEEING IN MELBOURNE—ON 
To New ZeEaALAND—FirsT INTRODUCTION TO “‘ 8Ta- 
tion Lire’’—A Pastoral LetTER—SOCcIETY— 
Houses anp Servants—A Youne CoLonistT—THE 
Town anpD Its NEIGHBORHOOD—PLEASANT Days 
at ILam—DeatH In OuR New Home—New 
ZEALAND CHILOREN—OvR StTaTION HomE— 
HovusEKEEPING, and other matters; My First Ex- 
pedition—Bachelor Hospitality—A Gale on Shore 
—A Christmas Pic-nic, and other doings; Every- 
day Station Life—A Sailing Excursion on Lake 
Coleridge—My First and Last Experience of 
**Camping-out”*—A Journey “Down South”—A 
Christening Gathering—The Fate of Dick— The 
New Zealand Snow-storm of 1867—Wild Cattle- 
nunting in the Kowai Bush—The Exceeding Joy 
of ‘‘Burning’’—Concerning a Great Flood—My 
Only Fall from Horseback—How we Lost our 
Horses, and had to Walk Home—A Sheep Station 
in Canterbury, New Zealand; making one of the 
most lifelike and interesting descriptions ever 
published of that interesting country. 
HeaveNty Biessepness: What it is, 

and how Attained. In a series of Discourses on 

the Beatitudes. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles, au- 

thor of ‘The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a 

Spiritual Being,” and “‘ The Incarnation, Atone- 

ment, and Mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


One vol. ; 12mo; pp. 250; muslin. Price, $1.50. 
New York: New Jerusalem Publishing Co. 


The Law of Human Blessedness—the Blessed- 
ness of Spiritual Poverty—of Mourning—of Spir- 
itual Hunger and Thirst—of Mercy—of Purity— 
of Peace-making—of being Persecuted—of Loving 
Enemies—the Sum of Blessedness—the Conserv- 
ing Power—The Blessedness of Shining—How 
Heavenly Blessedness is Lost—How Preserved— 
The Lord Comes Again to Bestow and Enlarge it, 
etc. These are the subjects considered by the 
author in his very beautiful book. The Rev. Mr. 
Giles looks at objects through Swedenborgian 
glasses. He is a fine writer and a fluent speaker. 
This new book, every sentence of which seems to 
say, “‘ Come up higher,” will add to his reputation. 





Tue Bat or roe Fruits, By Madge 

. Elliott. Illustrated by P. R. B. Pierson. Pu 
lished by Baldwin, the Clothier, Canal Street and 
Broadway, New York. 


The elegance and beauty of the illustrations in 
this little volume make it desirable, and stamp it 
as one of the most attractive child’s books of the 
season. The ball given by the fashionable Queen 
of the Fruits is described in a crisp and fresh way. 
Of the different mellow guests who took part in 
the entertainment, Duke Pineapple seems to have 
been the most distinguished, and sweet Miss 
Muskmelon (who wears a Dolly Varden) the pret- 
tiest. Bully Frog’s Band discoursed the music, 
and the picture representing it in the act of per- 
forming is alone worth the price of a suit of 
clothes. Baldwin, the Clothier, is enterprising, 
and deserves public recognition. Each little 
child, who, during the month of December, shall 
buy a suit of clothes, will receive from this house 
acopy ofthe book, — 

Tue Science or Heatru. Bound. Vol. 
I. Embracing numbers from July to January, 
1872. Octavo. Price, in muslin, $1.50; in pa- 
per, $1. 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Those who may wish to have complete sets of 
this new Health Magazine may now begin at the 
beginning and keep up with the onward march of 
this young aspirant for the leadership among pe- 
riodicals which discuss all matters relating to the 
laws of life and health. It is a publication in- 
tended for the family as well as for the profession 
and the individual -—— 

Primevat Man: An Examination of 
some Recent Speculations. By the Duke of Ar- 


gyie. One vol. ; 42mo; pp. ; muslin. Price, 
$1.50. New York: J. De Witt Lent & Co. 


“The noble Duke” comes to the consideration 
of the subjects of the origin of man, the antiquity 
of man, and of may’s primitive condition, with 
the zeal of a young explorer. We can not accord 
to the author credit for anything specially new. 
He, however, discusses the opinions of others 
with much clearness and care, at the same time 
giving the results of his examination of authori- 
ties in paleontology. It is an indication of prog- 
ress in Royal circles, to note the fact that more 
“noblemen” than the Duke are giving much at- 
tention to the study of Ethnology. 


Nesu.2, Comets, Metrgoric SHowErs, 
and the Revelations of the Spectroscope regard- 
ing them. By Prof. H. Schdlen and others. Coral 
and Coral Islands. By Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale 
College. No. 5 of the Half-hour Recreations 
in Popular Science. Price, 25 cents. Boston :, 
Estes & Lauriat. 

“Multum in parvo.’”” We commend this series 


of excellent works to our readers. 


A Sxetcn Map oF THE Nive Sources 
and Lake Region of Central Africa, showing Dr. 
Livingstene’s recent discoveries, and Mr. Stan- 
ley’s route. 1872. Price, 25 cents. Philadel- 
phia: T. E. Zell. 

Everybody is interested in the Geography of 


Africa. This map will assist the inquirer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY History oF Max- 
KIND, and the Development of Civilization. By 
Edward B. Tylor, author of “Mexico and the 
Mexicans.” One vol.; octavo, $2.50. 

Prrittve CuLture: Researches into the His- 
tory of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, 
and Custom. By Edward B. Tylor, author of 
“Early History of Mankind.”” Two vols. ; octavo. 
$5.00. 


ARYAN CIVILizaTION: Its Religious Origin and 
its Progress. With an account of the Religions, 
Laws, and Institutions of Greece and Rome. 
From the French of De Coulanges. By Rev. T. 
C. Barker. One vol.; crown octavo. $1.50. 


Strance Dwetiines. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
author of ‘‘Wood’s Natural History,” ‘‘ Homes 
without Hands,” etc., etc. One vol; octavo; 
tinted paper. $2.50. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE Trwes. Sermons by Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, author of ‘Music and Morals.” 
12mo; cloth. $1.50. 

Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
with a Concordance and classified Index. Library 
edition, $1.50. ‘A book for every American.” 


JosepH Norre.’s Revence. A novel. By Vic- 
tor Cherbaliez. Translated by William F. West. 
Leisure Hour Series. 16mo. $1.25. 


Forms or WATER in Clouds, Rain, Rivers, Ice, 
and Glaciers. By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.8. 
12mo; cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Masor Jones’ Courtsnip. Detailed with other 
Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures, in a Series of 
Letters by Himself. Revised and enlarged, etc. 
With illustrations by Cary. 12mo; cloth. $1.50. 


Littte Moruer. By the author of “Little 
Rosy’s Travels,’ etc. With Twenty-three illus- 
trations. One vol., 4to; cloth. Price, $2.50. 


Mary’s GARDEN, and Where the Flowers Went. 
A Tale. With Eight illustrations. 4to; cloth. 
$1.50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRONOLOGY, Historical and 
Biographical. By B. B. Woodward, B.A., late 
Librarian to the Queen, William L. R. Cates, Ed- 
itor of ‘‘The Dictionary of General Biography.” 
Royal octavo; cloth; pp, 1,500. 

Gems or GoLtpsmiTH: The Traveller, The De- 
serted Village, The Hermit. With Notes and 
Original Illustrations. 12mo: fancy cloth. Price, 
$1. 8. R. Wells, publisher. 


Town GroLocy. By the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley. One vol.; 12mo; cloth. Price, $1.50. Con- 
tents: I. The Soil of the Field; Il. The Pebbles 
in the Street; III. The Stones in the Wall; IV. 
The Coal in the Fire; V. The Lime in the Mor- 
tar; VI. The Slates on the Roof. 

Sprecues, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. Crown 8vo. With portrait. Price, 
$2.50, 





SELECTED HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD ANIL 
YOUNG, 

Sones or Nature. Compiled from many sources. 
With numerous illustrations, by Moran, Miss Hal- 
lock, Miss Ledyard, etc. Uniform with “ Songs 
of Life,” etc. One vol., small 4to. Turkey mo- 
rocco, $9; cloth, $5. 

GARNERED SHEAVES. The complete Poetical 
Works of Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Titcomb). 
Red-Line edition. With Sixteen full-page Illus- 
trations and a new portrait of the author on steel, 
expressly engraved for this edition by Halpine. 
One vol., smal] 4to. Cloth, $3.50. 

Keats’ Porticat Romance, Expymron. Iilus- 
trations by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. Six magnificent 
engravings on steel by F. Joubert, from: Paintings 
by E. J. Poynter. Folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
ete. $10. 

JzaN INGELOW’s Poems. Embellished with 
more than One Hundred illustrations. A new 
edition, with the addition of a new photographic 
likeness of Miss Ingelow, from a recent sitting to 
Elliot & Fry, of London. Small 4to vol.; cloth, 
gilt and black lettered, and gilt edges. Price, 
$7.50. Morocco, elegant, $12. 

Curistmas Eve AND Curistmas Day. Ten 
Christmas Stories by Edward E. Hale, with Front- 
ispiece by Darley. 16mo, cloth gilt. Dec. 10th. 
$1.50. 

BEAUTIFUL Birps IN Far-orr Lanps.—Their 
Haunts and their Homes. By Mary and Elizabeth 
Kirby. 12mo, fancy muslin, gilt edges, with Six- 
teen exquisite full-page colored illustrations. $3. 

PICTURES FOR OUR PETS. Profusely illustrated 
with handsome full-page pictures. Muslin, fancy 
side, 4to. $2. 

Tue Ministry oy Sone. A volume of Sacred 
Poetry. By Francis Ridley Havergal. One vol., 
24mo; extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50; half-calf, ex- 
tra, $2.50; morocco antique, $3.50. 

THE Ports AND PoETRY OF AMERICA. By Ru- 
fus W. Griswold. Carefully revised, much en- 
larged, and continued to the present time by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. Twelve steel portraits 
from original pictures. One vol., royal 8vo, cloth 
beveled boards, $5; gilt extra, $6; morocco extra, 
or antique, $10. 

LittLte Bareroot; ur, Strive and Trust. A 
Tale of Village Life. By Berthold Anerbach. 
Translated by B. W. Dutchen, Ph.D. With 
Seventy-five beautiful illustrations by B. Vantier, 
engraved by the Bro’s Dalziel. 4to, cloth, ele- 
gantly gilt, and gilt edges. $4. 

Homes witnout Hanps. By J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ Ilustrated Natural His- 
tory.”” With about 140 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
beveled. $4.50. 

Tom Brown. Tom Brown’s School-Days, and 
Tom Brown at Oxford. Complete in one volume, 
Handsomely illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 





